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DUNS  ANY. 


AN  IRISH  STORY. 


CHAP.  I. 


Mlrs.  Shady's  letter  was  soon  followed 
by  one  from  my  mother  (writing  being  a 
toil  to  my  father)^  containing  an  earnest 
solicitation  for  me  to  endeavour  to  get 
leave  of  absence,  and  join  the  family  party 
at  Bath. 

"  Montgomery,"  she  proceeded,  '^  will 
be  with  US,  as  soon  as  some  business  rela- 
tive to  your  uncle's  command  in  India  is 
settled. 

"  Clanwilliam   and   Lady  Sophia   will 
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Z  DUNSANV : 

soon  be  here^  and  then^  if  my  other  boy 
can  get  leave  to  come  also,  whom  more 
can  1  wish  for  ?  though  by  the  bye,  Dun- 
sany,  I  shall  pull  a  crow  with  you,  meet 
whenever  we  will. 

'^  How  was  it  that  you  ran  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  your  mother  and 
godmother  ?  What  are  you  now,  let  me 
ask  ?  A  major ! ! !  It's  very  well,  it's  true, 
considering  the  time  you  have  been  at  sol- 
diering— but  the  law,  ah!  had  you  but 
stuck  to  the  law,  I  should  perhaps  have 
died  the  mother  of  four  generals  and  a 
judge,  which  I  had  set  my  heart  upon,  and 
for  why  ?  truly  a  good  reason — had  I 
not  an  ancestor,  Judge  Maloney,  who 
was  an  honour  to  his  race  ?  Did  he  ever 
condemn  a  prisoner,  without  exhorting 
him  to  repentance  before  death  ?  for,  he 
would  say,  ^  indeed,  of  what  use  is  it 
after.' 

"  Lady  Clifford  met  me  with  njuch  eii^- 
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tion.  She  seemed  to  bear  in  mind  the 
afflicting  circumstance  of  om-  first  meeting. 
Her  daughter  is  her  own  sweet  self  over 
again  at  that  age — what  grace  and  beauty 
are  concentred  in  both — strange  that  Eu- 
phemia  should  remain  unmarried  to  this 
period,  though,  no  doubt,  it's  her  own 
fault — I  shall  take  her  to  task  on  that 
subject  the  first  leisure  time  I  have,  but 
we  are  taken  up  with  amusements  from 
mom  to  night. 

"  Lady  Juliet  is  all  life  and  spirits — 
Lucius  doats  on  the  very  ground  she 
treads  on — ^three  of  her  sisters  are  married 
to  men  that  rank  high  in  the  peerage  ;  and 
as  Lucius  is  a  very  great  favourite  with 
his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Bonnybrack, 
his  lordship  is  making  interest  to  have 
a  long  dormant  family  title  revived  in  him: 
and  as  he  has  no  money  to  give  them  to 
help  keep  up  their  grandeur,  my  brother 
has   taken  that  part  of  the  business  on 
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himself.     As  I  before  said,  Lady  Juliet  is 
all   life — not    so   the   wife    of  Charles — 
heavens !  she  appears  to  sleep  away  ex- 
istence ;  though  half  an  European,  her  fa- 
ther, early  in  life,  settled  in  India,  and  after 
a  time,   married  a  native  with  immense 
riches,  which   he  considerably  added  to. 
Their  only  child  (the  wife  of  Charles)  re- 
ceived her   education  under  English   in- 
structors, and  on  the  death  of  both  parents, 
which   happened  near  together,  she  was 
left  to  the  guardianship  of  your  uncle,  who 
was  the  particular  friend  of  her  father,  and 
taking  a  fancy  to  Charles,  became  his  wife, 
with  the  fortune  of  a  nabob.     He  has,  to 
please  her,  left  the  army  ;  but  as  he  would 
lake  nothing  for  retiring,  his  rank  goes 
on,  otherwise  I  should  be  a  general  out  of 
pocket. 

"  He  is  about  purchasing  a  grand  estate 
near  this  place,  and  what  more  he  means 
to  do  with  his  princely  fortune,  I  leave  it 
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to  himself  to  tell  you  all ;  come  to  us^  if 
possible^  and  speedily  likewise. 
Your  affectionate  mother. 

Flora  Mountstuart." 
I  became  extremely  anxious  after  re- 
ceiving these  letters  to  join  the  party  at 
Bath,  but  a  strict  sense  of  honour  forbade 
my  asking  leave  of  absence ;  and  I  re- 
joiced that  I  had  put  this  force  on  my 
inclinations,  as  a  short  time  afterwards  we 
had  a  dreadfully  severe  engagement  with 
the  enemy.  I  was  in  the  hottest  of  the 
action  for  several  hours,  and  escaped  un- 
hurt until  the  close  of  the  day,  when  a 
severe  sabre  wound  levelled  me  with  the 
dust,  and  I  fell,  covered  with  blood,  amongst 
the  dying  and  dead,  with  just  sufficient 
recollection  to  be  sensible  of  the  hoiTors 
with  which  I  was  surrounded. 

1  endeavoured  to  move,  but  in  vain ;  I 
grew  fainter  every  moment ;  my  tongue, 
from  excess  of  thirst,  cleaved  to  the  roof  of 
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my  mouth  ;  my  articulation  was  indistinct ; 
in  shorty  I  felt  all  the  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing dissolution^  when  distant  sounds  of 
voices  assailed  my  ears.  1  shuddered  when 
it  stinick  me  that  I  should  now  he  at  the 
mercy  of  those  pests  of  a  field  of  battle, 
those  vile  harpies,  who,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  human  forms,  possess  souls  far 
more  savage  and  ferocious  than  the  fangs 
of  the  tyger,  or  jaws  of  the  lion.  These 
female  wolves  advanced  slowly  from  (it 
struck  me)  being  engaged  in  plundering, 
and  not  unfrequently  extinguishing  the  lin- 
gering vital  spark  from  those  who,  like 
myself,  were  left  as  dead,  but  unhappily 
had  recollection  enough  remaining  to  be 
sensible  of  their  dreadful  situation. 

Words  cannot  convey  an  idea  of  what  I 
suffered ;  I  prayed  as  fervently  as  I  was  able 
to  the  disposer  of  all  events  to  be  released 
from  agonies  that  all  description  must  fall 
far  short  of. 
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At  length  a  faint  light  approached^  and 
I  could  almost  have  fancied  I  heard  my 
name  pronounced  ;  but  the  delusion  and 
the  light  disappeared  altogether,  and  I  was 
left  in  total  darkness. 

A  temporary  suspension  of  my  nearly 
exhausted  faculties  must  now  have  taken 
place  ;  for  when  I  next  became  sensible  of 
my  wretched  situation,  I  was  awakened  to 
it  by  in  reality  hearing  myself  called  upon 
(in  a  frenzied  tone  of  voice)  by  my  faithful 
sei-vant,  and  instantly  I  was,  with  the 
utmost  care,  lifted  by  him  and  several  men 
on  a  mattrass,  and  carried  by  them  to  the 
hospital,  where  my  wounds  were  dressed, 
and  I  received  every  possible  care  and 
attention  ;  my  servant,  to  whose  attach- 
ment I  owed  the  preservation  of  my  life, 
performing  the  office  of  a  most  careful 
nurse,  scarce  ever  leaving  me  by  day,  and 
sitting  up  whole  nights  together  by  me, 
whilst  my  fever  ran  high. 
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It  seems  (as  I  afterwards  heard),  when 
this  worthy  creature  found  that  I  was 
numbered  with  the  dead,  his  distress  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  feared  his  senses 
would  desert  him.  As  he  was  greatly  re- 
spected in  the  regiment,  medical  aid  was 
quickly  afforded  him  ;  and  after  being  let 
blood,  he  was  put  to  bed,  with  an  injunction 
to  keep  himself  quiet;  but  he  found  it 
impossible  to  rest,  until  he  once  more  saw 
his  beloved  master,  whom  he  resolved  to 
endeavour  to  find  amidst  a  scene  of  carnage 
that  he  shuddered  to  approach ;  stealing, 
therefore,  from  his  bed,  he  engaged  some 
men,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  reward,  to 
go  with  him  in  search  of  the  body  of  his 
lamented  master. 

In  the  course  of  this  sad  office,  they 
found  several  English  officers  left  as  dead^ 
but,  like  myself,  with  life  sufficient  to  be 
sensible  of  their  deplorable  fate. 

The  wretches  who  accompanied  my  ser- 
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vant,  and  whom  the  hope  of  the  promised 
reward  had  made  anxious  to  find  me,  had 
the  barbarity  to  propose  leaving  these 
unfoitunate  sufferers  to  perish,  and  con- 
fining their  searcli  to  the  object  that  would, 
they  expected,  be  the  means  of  their  reap- 
ing a  rich  harvest,  being  totally  insensible 
to  the  slightest  feelings  of  humanity. 

But  my  faithful  attendant,  though  ac- 
tuated by  the  hope  of  finding  nie,  was  not 
therefore  rendered  callous  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others,  and  he  compelled  his 
mercenary  companions  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance to  convey  these  officers  to  a  place 
of  security,  where  they  would  be  properly 
taken  care  of;  and  in  the  act  of  raising 
and  supporting  them,  he  loudly  called  upon 
my  name,  invoking  Heaven  to  assist  his 
endeavours  to  find  me.  Hence  arose  what 
I  afterwards  thought  was  the  effect  of  a 
delusive  fancy,  though  in  reality  I  had 
heard  my  name  often  repeated. 
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After  the  first  violence  of  the  fever 
occasioned  by  my  severe  wounds  had 
abated,  I  caused  myself  to  be  supported  in 
bed  whilst  I  wrote  the  particulars  of  the 
last  action  to  Mansel  and  M'^  Pherson, 
begging  them  to  acquaint  my  friends  that 
I  had  met  with  a  slight  scratch  in  the  arm 
which  prevented  my  writing  long  letters  at 
present,  but  that  a  very  short  time  would 
elapse  erethey  saw  me^  once  more,  amongst 
them. 

Fortunately  for  those  interested  for  me, 
by  an  unavoidable  delay  in  sending  off  the 
dispatches,  they  were  spared  the  shock  of 
seeing  my  name  amongst  the  killed  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  I  could  not  be  sufficiently 
thankful  for. 

In  due  time  I  received  a  letter  from  M*^ 
Pherson,  though  not  in  answer  to  mine 
acquainting  him  of  my  being  wounded  ;  I 
now  transcribe  it : — 

"You  have  frequently  said  to  me^  that 
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in  the  absence  of  a  fi'iend,  you  always  wish 
him  to  proceed  methodically  in  any  thing 
of  moment  he  has  to  impart. 

"  Behold  me  then,  my  dear  Mount- 
stuart,  obeying  you  to  the  very  minutiae, 
and  taking  up  my  history  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  last  letter,  which  was,  I  believe, 
mentioning  my  first  interview  with  Man- 
sel,  and  my  honest  exultation  respecting 
my  future  brother-in-law .  Nothing  worth 
mentioning  occurred  until  he  applied  to 
my  mother  and  myself  to  know  if  there 
was  any  professional  gentleman  we  had  a 
preference  to,  whom  he  might  employ  to 
draw  up  the  marriage  settlements. 

"  As  he  left  the  matter  to  us,  my  mother 
instantly  mentioned  a  solicitor  of  the  name 
of  Stafford,  the  same  gentleman  who  had 
acted  so  kind  a  part  by  her  in  the  affair  of 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Accordingly,  Mansel  and 
myself  called  upon  him.  Having  sent  in 
my  name,  I  introduced  Mansel,  and  was 
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about  to  mention  the  business  that  brought 
us  there,  when  he  intenupted  me  with, 
'  Pray,  sir,  are  you  related  to  Mrs.  M'  Pher- 
son,  who  formerly  lived  at  Chelsea  ?' 

^'  I  repHed,  that  I  had  the  happiness  to 
be  her  son.  '  I  have,  sir,'  answered  he,  '  a 
great  respect  for  that  worthy  lady,  and  was 
extremely  hurt  at  Mr.  Hamilton's  cruel 
conduct  towards  her;  but  my  dilemma 
has  been  great  at  not  knowing  where  she 
now  resides,  as  the  family,  I  found  upon 
enquiry,  had  been  gone  some  time  from 
Chelsea. 

"  I  heard,  more  than  a  week  ago,  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  extremely  ill,  and  1 
wished  Mrs.  M''  Pherson  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  it.  He  was  formerly  a  client 
of  mine,  and  I  know  him  to  be  immensely 
rich ;  can  I,  therefore.  Captain  M^  Pherson, 
serve  you  in  any  way  in  regard  to  Mr* 
Hamilton  ?  I  really  think  you  ought  to 
see  him — I  consider  our  meeting  at  this 
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time  very  singular ;  perhaps  it  may  be  the 
means — shall  I  call  on  him,  and  say  that, 
hearing  he  is  ill,  you  wish  to  see  him  ? 
Come,  come,  sir,  listen  to  the  advice  of  an 
old  man  ;  I  have  children  of  my  own,  and 
if  a  little  civility  towards  this  old  penurious 
being  could  ensure  amongst  you  a  part  of 
his  wealth,  tnily  I  see  no  harm  done.  I 
heartily  thanked  Mr.  Stafford  for  his  kind 
advice,  which  I  promised  to  follow,  and 
appointed  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon 
to  attend  him  to  Hackney. 

"  I  then  briefly  stated  Mansel's  business 
to  him,  and  leaving  them  together  I  strolled 
to  the  agent's,  and  on  my  return  from 
thence,  meeting  Sir  George  Cecil,  I  was 
compelled  (nothing  loth)  to  dine  in  Caven- 
dish Square,  where  they  had  a  small  party? 
and  I  had  the  felicity  of  sitting  next  the 
fascinating  sister  of  Lady  Cecil,  at  dinner. 
How  bitterly  did  I  regret  having  agreed  to 
go  to  Hackney  with  Stafford,  as  it  com- 
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pelled  me,  on  the  ladies  retiring,  to  depart 
also. 

"  However,  I  called  the  first  coach  I 
could  meet  with,  and  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Stafford's,  whom  I  found  on  the  steps  of 
his  own  house,  looking  out  for  me,  having, 
he  said,  almost  given  up  expecting  me 
that  day,  as  we  should  probably  arrive  too 
late  to  be  admitted,  '  for,'  added  he,  '  your 
economical  relation  never  lights  a  candle, 
looking  upon  it  as  an  unnecessary  piece  of 
extravagance.'  When  near  his  house,  we 
left  our  coach  in  waiting,  and  walked 
through  the  court  to  a  little  mean  door 
that  belonged  to  some  of  the  out-offices. 
A  childish  voice  from  within  having  asked 
who  was  there,  on  being  answered  by  Mr. 
Stafford,  instantly  opened  the  door,  and 
admitted  us  into  a  miserable  kind  of 
kitchen,  nearly  as  dark  as  a  grave.  '  Well, 
my  lad,'  cried  my  conductor  to  the  boy, 
*  how  is  your  master  to  day  ?' 
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"  ^  Lauk !  Sir/  answered  he,  ^  master  be 
worser  and  worser ;  I  was  just  going  to 
beg  mother  to  come  to  un,  for  I  can't 
make  out  what  he  means  ;  he  points  to  the 
window,  and  then  to  the  door,  and  don't 
say  never  a  word ;  and  if  I  leave  him  to 
fetch  any  thing,  he  raps  on  the  floor  with 
a  stick  for  me  to  return  before  I  am  half 
down  stairs.  At  first,  sir,  I  thought  he 
did  it  for  a  bit  of  fun,  like  as  father  does 
when's  a  little  in  his  cups,  and  gammocks 
a  bit  to  make  the  folks  laugh.'  'Well, well,' 
interrupted  Mr.  Stafford,  '  step  up  stairs, 
my  good  boy,  and  give  my  compliments  to 
your  master ;  and  if  agreeable,  I  will  come 
up  and  ask  him  how  he  finds  himself.' 
The  lad  soon  returned  back  with  an  invi- 
tation for  him  to  go  up  stairs. 

"  When  left  alone  with  his  poor  little 
ragged  domestic,  after  giving  him  some 
silver,  I  began  to  question  him  about  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  how  long  he  had  been  in 
his  service. 
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"  He  told  me  in  reply,  that  his  father 
kept  a  small  public  house  in  Hackney,  and 
had  married  his  mother  from  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's service. 

"  '  But  he  lived  then,  sir/  continued  the 
boy,  '  like  a  gentleman,  for  Madam  Hamil- 
ton was  alive ;  but  since  her  death,  he 
says  he  has  had  nothing  but  crosses  and 
losses,  and  that  he  shall  not  much  longer 
be  able  to  stand  the  expense  he  lives  at, 
but  must  get  help  from  the  parish.  So, 
sir,  I  used  to  carry  him  a  small  quantity 
of  porter  twice  a  week,  and  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  he  owed  us  some  shillings ;  so  mother 
thought  upon  asking  him  for  the  money,  as 
we  are  a  large  family,  and  mother  works 
harder  than  a  neger  (she  says)  '  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door;  but  when  she 
found  Mr.  Hamilton  bad  in  bed,  and  he 
complained  how  poor  he  was,  and  that  he 
was  almost  starved  for  want,  so  mother 
said  her  heart  bled  to  see  her  old  master 
in  such  a  way,   and  she  asked  him  if  he 
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had  been  robbed  of  his  property,  and  he 
said  '  yes,  at  all  hands  \  so  mother  for- 
gave him  the  debt,  and  offered  for  me  to 
tend  upon  him  for  nothing,  and  she  knowed 
Lawyer  Stafford  very  well,  and  went  and 
told  him  all  about  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  he 
sent  him  some  wine  and  a  fowl,  and  many 
good  things,  and  ordered  mother  to  dress 
any  thing  he  might  fancy  in  a  nice  manner, 
— ^but,  lord,  sir,  there  was  not  a  bit  of 
coal  in  the  house  to  make  a  fire  with,  and 
it  was  too  far  to  go  to  Lawyer  Stafford's 
and  tell  him  of  it,  so  mother  thought  she'd 
ask  a  very  charitable  lady  to  send  him  some 
coals  ;  and  when  she  mentioned  how  he 
had  been  robbed  of  all  he  was  worth,  the 
good  lady  shed  tears,  '  for,'  says  she,  '  it 
is  a  hard  case  for  such  a  gentleman  to  be 
reduced  to  want  in  his  old  age ;'  and  she 
sent  him  a  chaldron  of  coals,  and  five 
pounds  in  money,  and  she  said  she  would 
ask  all  her  friends  to  give  a  Uttle  towards 
supporting  the  unhappy  old  man.' 
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^^  I  was  glad  it  was  nearly  dark,  that  my 
confusion  at  the  boy's  recital  was  not  per- 
ceptible; and  on  Mr.  StaiFord's  joining 
me,  and  saying  Mr.  Hamilton  declined 
seeing  me  that  evening,  as  he  was  very 
poorly,  but  had  appointed  the  following 
morning  if  I  would  take  the  trouble  of 
calling,  we  departed.  During  our  ride 
back  to  town,  Mr.  Stafford  assured  me, 
that  this  poor  penurious  wretch  could  not 
have  amassed  a  less  sum  than  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  '  which  money, 
added  he,  ^  ought  to  go  amongst  you  and 
your  family  ;  but  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me,'  he  continued,  ^  discover  whether  or 
not  he  has  made  a  will ;  he  certainly  had 
not  made  it  when  he  was  my  client;  but 
when  I  offended  him,  by  refusing  to  perse- 
cute your  amiable  parent,  he  employed  as 
vile  a  rogue  as  ever  held  up  his  hand  at 
the  bar,  and  what  mischief  they  hatched 
between  them,  will  require  some  good 
generalship  to  discover. 
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"  '  You  are  a  very  young  man^  Captain 
M*^  Pherson,  and  have  a  numerous  train  of 
sisters  ;  therefore,  I  hope,  for  their  sakes, 
if  not  for  your  own,  you  will  endeavour  to 
conciliate  this  miserable  wretch.  Some- 
body must  have  his  money,  unless  he  does 
with  it  as  was  in  derision  proposed  for  a 
certain  baronet,  a  countryman  of  yours 
and  Mr.  Hamilton, — he  kept  all  his  ser- 
vants at  board  wages,  and  allowed  himself 
a  neck  of  mutton  a  week,  with  a  few 
potatoes  ;  moreover,  he  only  drank  water ; 
he  had  no  one  belonging  to  him  that 
wanted  his  money,  his  only  daughter 
being  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in  this 
kingdom,  and  nearly  as  parsimonious  as 
her  father.  It  was  canvassed  in  a  large 
party  (of  which  I  made  one)  what  he  would 
do  with  his  wealth,  his  death  appearing 
to  be  at  no  great  distance,  when  a  hearty 
laugh  was  caused  by  a  proposal  from  one 
of  the  party,  that  as  he  was  never  known 
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to  do  any  good  with  his  immense  fortune, 
so  it  was  presumed  he  could  not  bear  to 
will  that  away  the  amassing  of  which  formed 
his  sole  enjoyment.  ^  So  the  best  way  for 
him  to  dispose  of  his  treasure/  continued 
the  speaker,  '  will  be,  to  get  his  coffin  lined 
with  bank  notes  of  the  largest  amount 
that  can  be  procured ;  and  of  the  cash 
which  remains,  let  it  be  melted  and  poured 
down  his  throat ;  he  will,  by  this  means, 
not  be  separated  from  his  idol,  even  by 
death.' 

^^  I  was  greatly  diverted  by  Stafford's 
anecdote,  but  laughingly  besought  him 
not  to  put  such  a  project  as  this  into  Mr. 
Hamilton's  head  ;  at  the  same  time  I  most 
cordially  thanked  him  for  so  kindly  in- 
teresting himself  in  the  cause  of  my  sisters 
and  myself,  and  promised  I  would  do  all 
in  my  power  (consistent  with  propriety) 
to  get  into  the  good  graces  of  this  old 
miser. 
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"  At  parting,  he  cautioned  me  not  to 
say  any  thing   of  the   matter   at  home ; 
'  things  are  not  yet  in  a  sufficient  train  of 
fonvardness,'  said  he,   '  for  any  favourable 
conclusion   to   be    drawn ;    and   females,' 
continued  he,    ^  are  naturally  a  little  ro- 
mantic, and  expect  every  thing  to  turn  out 
exactly  as  they  wish,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye;  and  the  slightest  falling  off  from 
what  they  expected,  dooms  them  at  once  to 
consider  themselves  the  most  unfortunate 
of  Heaven's  created  beings.    I  have  a  wife 
and  daughter,  deserving  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  my  tenderest  regard,  but  I  make  it 
a  point  never  to  tell  them  any  thing  of  a 
doubtful  tendencv  in  which  thev  are   in- 
t  crested. 

"  I  replied,  that  I  would  be  so  far  guided 
by  what  he  had  said,  that  I  should  not 
mention  the  subject  at  home,  fearing  I 
might  raise  up  false  hopes  in  those  I  so 
greatly  regarded,  '  not,'  added  I,  '^  that  I 
can  allow  either  my  mother  or  sisters,  to 
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have  a  grain  of  the  romantic  in  their  com- 
positions.' 

"  Stafford  laughed  good-humouredly, 
and  shaking  my  hand^  reminded  me  of  my 
engagement  for  the  following  morning, 
which  I  punctually  kept,  being  with  him 
at  an  early  hour,  and  immediately  proceed- 
ing to  Hackney,  where  he  introduced  me 
to  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was 
indeed  the  very  emblem  of  poverty,  every 
thing  about  him  bearing  the  appearance 
of  such  extreme  wretchedness,  that  had  I 
not  been  convinced  of  his  being  possessed 
of  such  immense  wealth,  I  could  have  shed 
tears  of  compassion  at  such  a  woful  speci- 
men of  human  misery. 

Mr.  Hamilton  eyed  me  some  time  atten- 
tively; then,  in  a  faint  voice,  exclaimed, 
'  did  I  not  know  he  was  no  more,  I  should 
be  persuaded  my  cousin  Alexander  stood 
before  me — your  father  was  an  excellent 
man ;  had  he  lived,  I  never  should  have 
wanted  a  friend.' 
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My  eyes  filled  at  this  eulogium  on  my 
lamented  fatlier,  though  uttered  by  a 
wretch.  I  bowed.  '  Your  name,  young 
man/  he  continued. 

"  '  Charles/  I  replied  ;  '  I  was  so  called 
after  my  grandfather,  who,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  was  your  first  cousin.' 

^^ '  He  was  so,  he  was  so,'  cried  he ; 
then  added,  after  a  pause,  ^  how  many 
children  did  your  father  leave  ?' 

"  ^  Seven.' 

"  '  All  living  ?' 
'Yes,  1  fervently  hope  so.' 
'  That   boy    I   maintained    so    many 
yearsj    a  most  ungrateful    cub  !  was  the 
youngest,  was  he  not  r' 

"  '  No,  I  have  two  sisters  younger.' 

"  '  How  does  your  mother  continue  to 
support  so  many  on  her  pension  ?' 

"  '  My  mother  has  no  pension  ;  she  was, 
by  the  vilest  chicanery,  defrauded  not  only 
of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  my 
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father  s  commission,  but  of  the  pension 
also.' 

"  '  Well,  no   doubt  thousands  have  to 
complain  of  the  like  injustice. 

"  '  I  don't  suppose  such  cases  often 
occur;  indeed,  I  have  known  instances 
where  the  widow  of  an  officer,  with  far 
less  claims  ^n  the  government  than  my 
mother's,  has,  by  means  of  good  interest, 
obtained  a  most  comfortable  provision  for 
herself  and  family  ; — but  my  father  was 
deceived  by  the  professions  of  a  false  friend, 
and,  in  consequence,  we  were  left  wholly 
at  his  mercy  ;  but  his  perfidy  may  not  per- 
haps always  remain  unpunished.' 

''  '  Oh !  you  are  very  young  in  the  ways 
of  the  world  I  perceive ;  nothing  thrives, 
save  vice  and  infamy,  believe  me. — But 
why  don't  your  sisters  work  ?' — ^  Work!' 
reiterated  I  with  some  warmth,  ^  what  sort 
of  work  do  you  think  my  sisters  fitted  to 
undertake  ?'    Staiford  trod  on  my  foot,  and 
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I,  understanding  his  kind  hint,  continued, 
'  there  are  so  very  few  employments   for 
virtuous  young  women  to  get  a  living  by  ; 
but  they  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  to  do  every  thing  to  make 
my  mother  happy,  and  Clara,  the  eldest,  is 
going  to  be  married  to  a  man  whose  large 
fortune  is  his  least  recommendation.' 
"  '  What  are  the  names  of  the  rest  ?' 
''  '  Lydia,  Selina,  Rone,  and  Janet.' 
"  ^  Humph  ! — Sir,  I  am  very  weak  for 
want  of  proper  sustenance,  can  you  assist 
a  poor  relation  ?'    Here  Staiford  (on  whose 
countenance  a  smile  appertaining  to  a  grin 
had  long  played)  now  took  out  his  hand- 
kerchief to  assist  the  laugh  he  wished  to 
carry  off  under  the  pretext  of  a   violent 
cough.     I  replied  to  this  home  attack  on 
my  slenderly-stored  purse,  that  my  means 
were  very  limited,  but  that  as  far  as  in  my 
power  I  certainly  would  assist  him  ;   and 
that  as  his  weak  state  of  health  required 
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care,  he  shonld  have  a  proper  nurse  to 
attend  him.  He  thanked  me,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  worthy  Stafford,  1  took  my 
leave,  promising  to  see  him  soon  again.  I 
immediately  secured  the  mother  of  the 
httle  ragged  boy  to  attend  him,  and 
Stafford,  promising  her  a  reward  for  her 
trouble,  bid  her  sift  about,  to  learn  if  a  will 
had  been  made ;  this  she  promised  faith- 
fully to  undertake,  and  I  felt  a  great  relief  at 
quitting  this  forlorn,  comfortless  habitation. 

^^  A  few  days  after  this,  I  called  at 
Hackney  again,  and  found  the  old  miser 
very  poorly.  The  woman  told  me  she 
had  endeavoured  to  sift  out  if  there  was  a 
will,  and  firmly  believed  he  had  never 
made  one.  I  enquired  if  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  eat  any  part  of  the  provisions  I  had 
ordered  to  be  sent  him  from  a  tavern  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

She  replied,  that  she  really  believed  her 
master  had  so  accustomed  himself  to  fast. 
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that  food  was  almost  loathsome  to  him ; 
however,  after  I  had  spoken  to  him,  finding 
how  weak  and  languid  he  was,  I  prevailed 
on  him  to  swallow  a  glass  of  Madeira, 
which  seemed  greatly  to  revive  him,  and  he 
soon  became  quite  talkative. 

"  That  was  a  fine  young  fellow,'  said 
he,  '  that  you  sent  to  me  with  the  gold  snuif 
box ;  a  little  hot  and  blustering,  but  you 
young  sparks  fancy,  that  with  the  red  coat, 
a  few  of  these  air  s  are  wonderfully  becoming.' 

"  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  make  out 
what  he  meant ;  I  therefore  remained 
silent,  and  he  went  on.  '  Ready  enough  to 
part  with  his  money,  though  I  don't  believe 
one  half  of  the  present  race  know  the  value 
of  it.  Why,  I  asked  what  I  knew  must  be 
twice  the  value  of  the  box,  and  he  threw 
fifty  pounds  in  my  face.' 

'^  I  really  knew  not  what  to  reply;  I 
began  to  think,  that,  being  in  so  weak  a 
state,  the  wine  might  have  disordered  hif 
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intellects,   but  he  did  not  allow  me  to  re- 
flect, impatiently  exclaiming,  'Major  what 
d'ye  call  him,  I  say,  what  was  the  name  of 
the  Major  who  brought  me  the  present  of 
the  snuff-box  ?' 

"  '  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
you  mean/  cried  I.  '  To  what  gold  snuff- 
box do  you  allude  ?  I  must  beg  you  to  ex- 
plain yourself 

^'  He  then  stated  to  me  what  you,  my 
friend — but  you  have  debarred  me  the  plea- 
sure of  acknowledging  obligations — and 
such  as  mine  are  to  you,  oh!  let  me  ask, 
(:an  they  ever  be  repaid  ?  Dearest  Mounts 
Stuart,  most  considerate  of  friends,  words 
can  inadequately  express  my  feelings. 

^'  A  few  days  after  this,  Mr.  Hamilton 
grew  so  alarmingly  ill,  that  his  physician, 
for  I  had  called  one  in,  though  wholly 
against  his  consent,  told  me,  he  was  posi- 
tive he  could  not  live  beyond  a  few  days. 
Under  this  idea,  I  ventured  to  propose  to 
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him  to  see  and  converse  with  a  clergyman^ 

whom  I  could  recommend ;  a  man  whose 
piety  and  rectitude  of  conduct  kept  pace 

with  the  doctrines  he  Inculcated.  I  had 
aheady  consulted  Stafford  on  this  subject^ 
who  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  this 
excellent  man ;  but  I  had  an  arduous  task 
to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  dying 
man,  and  the  strong  prejudices  he  had  im- 
bibed against  the  established  religion. 

"  He  had,  I  understood,  for  several  years 
embraced  the  opinions   of  a   sect,  whose 
religion  wears  the  appearance  of  gloomy 
fanaticism.     I  have    no  wish  to   enquire 
into  their  mode  of  worship,  but  Stafford 
told  me,  that  they  must  be  most  tremen- 
dous sinners  before  they  could  be  admitted 
within  the  saving  pale.  In  this  respect,  old 
Hamilton   was   admirably   fitted  to  form 
one  of  this  righteous  sect ;  and  as   good 
works  are  probably  dispensed  with  in  fa^ 
vour  of  faith,  so  the  most  heavy  sins  may 
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be  salved  over  by  this  pi*ecioug  doctrine  ; 
and  these  righteous  persons,  having  a  call 
of  grace,  or  in  other  words,  being  profess- 
edly the  greatest  hypocrites  in  the  world, 
may,  with  impunity,  practise  sinning^  pro- 
vided it  remains  undetected,  and  hid  be- 
neath the  garb  of  a  sanctimonious  outside 
— but  enough.  I  shortly  after  had  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Hamilton  to  introduce  this 
really  exemplary  character  to  him,  whose 
moral  and  excellent  admonitions  were 
attended  with  the  happiest  eiOfect  on  a 
heart  heretofore  encased  in  unfeeling  and 
morose  uncharitableness  towards  his  fel- 
low creatures  In  short,  this  good  man, 
by  the  mild  and  divinely  beautiful  precepts 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  universe,  brought 
reflection  to  his  callous  bosom,  accompa- 
nied by  repentance,  and  the  most  bitter 
self-reproaches  for  his  abuse  of  that  wealth 
which  had  been  his  bane.  With  com^ 
punction  came  the  desire  of  making  atone- 
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ment  to  our  family  for  his  former  baseness. 
Judge  of  my  astonishment,  when  Stafford 
was  summoned  to  make  his  will,  at  which 
I  was,  by  the  express  wish  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, to  be  present  whilst  he  took  his  in- 
structions ;  and  I  will  candidly  own  the 
arrangement  of  his  affairs  met  with  my  en- 
tire approbation,  though  I  had  my  doubts 
whether  I  should  be  at  all  concerned  in  the 
disposal  of  his  great  riches.  With  what 
rapture  did  I  hear  my  mother,  my  five 
sisters,  and  the  once  hated  Alexander, 
named  for  legacies  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  each! 

"  A  legacy  of  five  thousand  pounds  to 
Major  Dunsany  Mountstuart ! 

"  Two  thousand  pounds  each  to  the 
clergyman  and  Mr.  Stafford  ;  a  handsome 
legacy  to  his  physician,  and  to  the  benevolent 
lady,  whose  misplaced  charity  had  afforded 
him  relief;  an  ample  provision  for  his 
faithful  nurse  and  her  son,  and  a  large 
sum  annually  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of 
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the  parish.  ^  There  is  yet  an  immense 
residue/  said  Stafford^  after  a  long  pause; 
'  to  what,  Sir,  would  you  chuse  that  to  be 
appropriated  ?' 

"  ^  Most  undoubtedly  to  Captain  Charles 
M''  Pherson/  exclaimed  Mr.  Hamilton ;' 
'  to  that  excellent  young  man,  to  whom  I 
owe  so  much.  I  would  make  one  request,' 
added  he,  ^  but  perhaps  it  is  asking  too 
much.'  I  urged  him  to  name  it,  profess- 
ing, if  in  my  power,  I  would  comply,  be  it 
what  it  would. 

"  '  It  is,'  replied  he, '  that  you  would  take 
my  name  in  addition  to  your  own  ;  but 
observe,  I  make  no  conditions  respecting 
it  in  the  will.' 

"  I  promised  faithfully  to  act  in  con- 
formity to  his  wishes  ;  and  as  he  now  be- 
came very  weak,  I,  for  the  present,  left  him. 

"  On  my  return  to  Twickenham,  I  made 
my  mother  acquainted  with  all  the  parti- 
culars of  the  will,  having  before  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  ill.     A  few  days 
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after  this  period,  the  earthly  career  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  closed  for  ever,  and  Mr. 
Stafford,  in  the  presence  of  us  all,  read  the 
will.  Judge  of  my  feelings,  when  Staf- 
ford assured  me,  that,  to  his  knowledge, 
the  residue  amounted  to  upwards  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  My  mother 
fainted  on  hearing  the  will  read,  overcome 
with  joy  and  gratitude,  and  when  reco- 
vered, could  scarcely  believe  her  happiness 
real. 

'^  The  only  countenance  with  a  cloud  on 
it  was  our  esteemed  Mansel's ;  his  love  for 
Clara  is  of  that  disinterested  nature,  that  I 
am  certain  he  had  rather  have  married 
her  without  a  shilling,  than  with  the  large 
foi*tune  she  now  so  unexpectedly  possesses. 

"  I  have  been,  throughout  this  letter,  or 
rather  journal,  so  taken  up  with  my  own 
aflairs,  that  I  had  forgotten  to  mention 
Colonel  S\  Ledger,  who,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  is  perfectly  recovered.     He  returned 
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to  town  with  Lord  Dunleary  from  a  tour 
to  the  West  of  England,  during  the  time 
I  was  so  much  at  Hackney.  Of  course 
I  missed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  and 
his  excellent  father  ;  for  though  I  called 
twice,  and  they,  by  the  same  rule,  returned 
my  visits  at  Twickenham,  yet  we  inva- 
riably called  on  each  other  at  the  time 
each  party  was  from  home. 

"  I  shall  now  leave  the  army  imme- 
diately, and  (to  you  I  will  confide  it) 
mean  to  prefer  my  suit  to  the  idol  of  my 
affections,  without  whom  my  prosperity 
has  no  charms.  I  am  fidl  of  doubts  and 
fears  ;  if  rejected,  it  matters  little  what 
becomes  of  my  ever  dear  Mountstuarf  s 
most  truly  attached  friend, 

Charles  M'^  Pherson  Hamilton." 

1  was  delighted  at  the  contents  of  this 
letter.  I  experienced  the  sincerest  plea- 
sure at  the  good  fortune  that  had  so  unex- 
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pectedly  poured  in  on  the  M*"  Pherson 
family,  who  were  one  and  all  so  highly 
deserving  of  the  smiles  of  fortune,  though 
unfortunately  they  had,  until  now,  only 
experienced  her  frowns. 

Neither  was  I  displeased  at  the  legacy 
that  fell  to  me ;  and  which,  though  under 
other  circumstances,  I  should  have  re- 
fused ;  yet  so  ahundantly  were  all  that 
family  now  provided  for,  and  M'^  Pherson 
himself  in  possession  of  so  immense  a  for- 
tune, that  I  knew  it  would  pain  him,  be- 
yond measure,  should  I  make  any  scruples 
about  accepting  it. 

In  short,  I  now  only  wanted  sufficient 
strength  to  enable  me  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, where  I  was  ordered  by  my  surgeon 
to  re-establish  my  health  ;  but  I  found  I 
was  yet  too  weak  to  bear  the  removal. 
A  short  time  after  M*"  Pherson's  letter,  I 
eceived  one  from  Mansel,  expressing  his 
regret  at   my  being  wounded,  which  la- 
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merited  event  (as  he  termed  it)  had  beeir^ 
both  by  him  and  MTherson,  imparted  by 
letter  in  the  most  cautions  manner  to 
^'  air  (he  continued)  "  interested  in  your 
w^elfare." 

He  then  informed  me  of  his  marriage 
having  taken  place  a  few  days  previous  to 
his  writing,  and  that  he  and  Clara  were  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  for  Bath^  to  which 
place  the  rest  of  the  family  were  to  fol- 
low in  a  few  days. — That  Colonel  S^ 
Ledger  had  declared  himself  as  the  lover 
of  Lydia,  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
Lord  Dimleary. 

He  concluded  by  urging  me  to  get  leave 
of  absence^  and  join  the  party  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  wanted  no  additional  spur  beyond  my 
own  inclinations^  to  induce  me  to  think  of 
returningt  o  England;  and  I  began  to  make 
preparations  for  so  doing,  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  my  weak  state  permitted.     I 
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pass  over  all  the  hurry  and  bustle  relative 
to  my  embarkation,  and  proceed  to  state, 
that  the  second  day  of  my  being  on  ship 
board,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  my  servant, 
I  ascended  the  deck  to  enjoy  the  salutary 
sea  breezes. 

A  lady,  in  the  deepest  mourning,  with 
two  lovely  children,  a  girl  and  boy,  were 
already  seated  there.  I  made  a  slight 
bow,  en  passant,  and  resting  myself  against 
a  water  cask,  my  thoughts  took  their  usual 
flight  to  that  gay  city  that  was  now  the 
residence  of  my  Euphemia,  and  all,  or 
nearly  all  my  beloved  friends  and  rela- 
tives. 

Buried  in  this  reverie,  I  did  not  notice 
the  advances  of  the  little  boy,  who  ran  to 
and  fro,  from  me  to  his  mother,  in  playftil 
childish  frolic ;  for  though  naturally  ex- 
tremely fond  of  children,  I  was  in  too  weak 
a  state  of  health  to  be  capable  of  making 
the  least  exertion  towards  amusing  the 
volatile  little  being  before  me^ 
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Unfortunately  an  unexpected  stop  was 
put  to  his  innocent  mirth  by  the  vessel 
rolling  suddenly,  by  which  means  the 
pretty  little  fellow  was  pitched  overboard, 
and  precipitated  into  the  briny  deep,  and 
in  a  moment  sunk  from  our  view. 

I  was  nearly  paralyzed  from  the  shock 
I  sustained,  and  scarce  able  to  call  for 
assistance ;  but  my  servant,  who  was  an 
excellent  swimmer,  with  wonderful  pre- 
sence of  mind,  threw  off  his  jacket, 
plunged  after  the  child,  and  fortunately 
grasping  him  by  the  skirts  of  his  vest,  held 
him  up  with  one  hand,  whilst,  with  the 
other,  he  buifetted  the  waves,  until  a  boat 
that  had  in  the  mean  time  been  lowered, 
took  them  both  up. 

All  this  passed  so  instantaneously,  that 
no  one  thought  of  the  poor  mother  of  the 
child,  who  had  fallen  senseless  on  the 
deck. 

I  crawled  towards  her,  my  nerves  so 
shattered  I  had  scarce  power  to  move,  and 
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endeavoured  to  raise  and  support  her,  until, 
with  proper  assistance,  she  revived,  and 
was  carried  below  and  laid  on  a  bed.  The 
little  boy  soon  recovered,  having  been 
so  short  a  time  in  the  water ;  being 
provided  with  dry  clothes,  he  was  taken 
to  his  mother  and  placed  beside  her,  where 
he  soon  lost,  in  sleep,  all  recollection  of  his 
recent  danger. 

The  other  child  cried  unceasingly  from 
terror  at  what  she  had  witnessed.  I, 
therefore,  out  of  compassion,  undertook  to 
soothe  and  amuse  her  whilst  her  mother 
and  brother  rested ;  and  I  so  far  succeeded, 
that  the  poor  little  gentle  thing  became 
pacified,  and  crept  close  to  me,  as  if  so- 
liciting protection. 

Towards  the  evening,  I  sent  my  com- 
pliments to  the  lady,  whose  name  I  learned 
was  Camelford,  and  a  request  to  be  per- 
mitted personally  to  enquire  after  her  and 
her  little  boy. 

1  had  taken  so  little  notice  of  her  person. 
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tiiat  I  should  never  have  recognized  her 
from  our  first  interview  ;  but  I  was  quite 
struck  with  a  combination  of  grace  and 
beauty  seldom  equalled^  and  certainly  never 
sui'passed.  She  thanked  me  for  my  atten- 
tion to  her  little  girl,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
from  her  late  emotion,  and  wept  in  reciting 
the  loss  her  infants  had  sustained  in  their 
father,  a  lieutenant  in  one  of  those  regi- 
ments which  had  borne  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  last  action,  in  which  he  unfor- 
tunately fell. 

I  sincerely  sympathized  with  the  lovely 
Mrs.  Camelford,  and,  when  alone,  I  bit- 
terly regretted  the  fatal  effects  of  war,  that 
doomed  so  many  surviving  relatives  of 
those  who  fell,  to  want  and  unavailing 
sorrow. 

"  O  cruel  war !  that  has  for  years, 

'Gainst  our  invet'rate  foe, 
Involved  our  happy  land  in  tears, 

And  misery  and  woe." 
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When  we  landed,  I  lent  my  arm  to  Mrs. 
Camelford,  giving  her  children  to  the  care 
of  my  servant,  and  sending  him  forward 
to  the  inn  to  order  what  was  necessary  to 
recruit  my  nearly  exhausted  strength. 

On  arriving  at  the  inn,  I  recommended 
my  companion  and  her  children  to  the 
care  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
promised  to  do  every  thing  possible  to 
make  them  comfortable.  I  immediately 
retired  to  bed  ;  and  perhaps  the  charm  of 
being  once  more  on  English  ground  ope- 
rated so  favourably  on  me,  that  I  never 
remember  to  have  passed  a  more  tranquil 
night ;  as,  since  my  last  severe  wounds, 
sleep,  unless  procured  by  the  means  of 
opiates,  was  a  stranger  to  me.  On 
meeting  Mrs.  Camelford  next  morning,  I 
enquired  if  she  was  going  to  London,  and 
if  I  could  assist  her  by  arranging  any  thing 
relative  to  her  journey.  She  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears ;  and  when  her  agitation 
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would  allow  of  her  speaking,  she  assured 
me,  she  had  no  settled  plan  to  pursue,  for 
that  she  literally  stood  alone  in  the  world, 
with  the  additional  affliction  of  having  two 
helpless  creatures  to  provide  for. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  do  you  not  mean  to 
ask  for  the  pension  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly"  (she  replied),  "  did  I 
know  by  what  means  to  apply  for  it." 

"  Merely,  I  should  suppose,  by  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  sent  by  you  to  the  agent  of 
the  regiment  to  which  your  late  husband 
belonged ;  it  will  of  course  be  forwarded 
to  the  War  Office,  and  you  will  obtain  the 
annual  allowance  provided  for  all  officers' 
widows,  proportionate  to  the  rank  their 
husbands  held  in  the  army. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  London  ?"  I  en- 
quired. 

She  said,  yes,  but  at  too  youthful  a  pe- 
riod of  life  to  know  her  way  about  the 
streets. 
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Unfortunate,  thought  I ;  yet  compas- 
sion prompts  me  to  take  care  of  this  hap- 
less fellow-creature,  thrown  in  a  manner 
on  my  protection.  Therefore,  addressing 
myself  to  her,  I  offered  to  go  to  London 
purposely  to  assist  her  to  ohtain  the  pen- 
sion, though,  I  added,  my  immediate  des- 
tination was  Bath. 

She  expressed  the  highest  sense  of  the 
obligation  I  conferred  on  her,  and  accepted, 
with  her  little  girl,  a  place  in  my  chaise, 
the  boy  following  with  my  servant  in 
another. 

On  om*  arrival  in  town,  we  drove  to  the 
hotel  I  had  before  frequented,  where,  after 
a  promise  that  I  would  next  day  take  some 
steps  relative  to  the  pension,  I  withdrew 
to  my  own  apartment,  being  sensible  that 
propriety  demanded  it. 

About  noon,  next  day,  I  drove  to  the 
agent's,  and  informed  myself  of  the  re- 
quisite steps  for  Mrs.  Camelford  to  pursue, 
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which,  on  my  next  intei-view,  I  informed 
her  of,  particularly  that  her  marriage  cer- 
tificate must  be  produced  ;  on  which  slie 
said,  that  she  feared  there  would  be  more 
trouble  in  claiming  the  pension  than  so 
small  a  stipend  was  worth,  and  she  should 
relinquish  it  altogether. 

I  stared  with  astonishment  at  so  sudden 
an  alteration  in  her  sentiments ;  I  there- 
fore merely  bowed,  and  said  she  was  per- 
fectly at  liberty  to  follow  whatever  bent 
her  own  judgment  pointed  out  as  right,  in 
respect  to  what  certainly  only  concerned 
herself. 

She  appeared  mortified  at  my  coldness, 
and  professed  herself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unhappy  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
as  she  was  sorry  to  observe  that  her  de- 
termination had  offended  the  only  friend 
and  adviser  she  had. 

I  knew  not  what  reply  to  make,  fearing 
she  might  put  a  wrong  construction  on  my 
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taking  too  lively  an  interest  in  her  affairs  ; 
for  I  was  so  tenderly  and  faithfully  attached 
to  my  Euphemia,  that  other  females  were 
totally  indifferent  to  me,  and  I  begrudged 
every  moment  that  detained  me  from  her 
loved  society. 

Still  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to 
leave  this  unfortunate  stranger,  incumbered 
with  two  helpless  children,  alone  and  wholly 
unprotected,  and,  I  surmised,  in  very  nar- 
row circumstances :  I  therefore  resolved 
to  sacrifice  my  own  happiness  for  a  few 
days,  in  which  time  I  might  be  able  to 
prevail  on  her  to  solicit  the  pension  ;  and 
I  had  hardly  come  to  this  determination, 
when  1  received  an  intimation  from  the 
secretary  of  the  commander-in-chief,  in- 
forming me,  that  I  was  named,  on  a  court 
of  enquiry,  about  to  be  instituted  against  an 
officer  of  hio;h  militarv  rank. 

My  detention  was  now  unavoidable ;  I 
therefore  wrote  to  my  Euphemia,  to  my 
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mother,  also  to  Mrs.  Shady,  Mansei,  ami 
Dr.  Delaval,  stating  the  cause  that  would 
keep  me  in  town  ;  that  I  thought  each 
moment  an  age  that  kept  me  from  joining 
them  at  Bath,  but  I  trusted  a  few  days 
would  bring  me  once  more  amongst  them, 
than  which  nothing  more  was  wanting  to 
make  me  completely  happy. 

As    I    thought   it   would    amuse   Mrs. 
Camelford  to  see  a  little  of  the  gay  me- 
tropolis,   and    as    frequent    airings    in   a 
carriage  were   recommended  to    me,   and 
always  proved  of  infinite  service  in  my  still 
weak  state  of  healthy    I  lost  no  time  in 
engaging  a  job  chariot,  in  which  we  daily 
made  some  little  excursions ;    and  as  the 
air    and    exercise    speedily    restored    me, 
though  not  to  my  usual  good  health,  yet  to 
a  state  of  convalescence,  we   sometimes 
passed     our     evenings     at    a    place    of 
public  amusement.     The  Opera  was  the 
first  we   visited,   and    it   was    suggested 
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to  Mrs.  Camelford,  by  the  misrtess  of  the 
house  where  she  lodged,  that  she  could  not 
appear  there  in  her  present  mourning. 
Without  the  least  hesitation,  she  sent  for 
the  proper  people  to  arrange  her  dress  for 
the  evening,  and  when  I  called  to  escort 
her  to  the  Opera,  I  was  astonished  at  the 
elegance  of  her  appearance — her  dress  of 
white  satin  and  lace,  being  ornamented 
with  pearls,  and  her  ear-rings  and  several 
ornaments  were  of  diamonds  of  the  most 
brilliant  lustre  ;  indeed  so  beautiful  was 
her  appearance,  that  she  engrossed  more 
attention  than  the  principal  figurante. 

Between  the  acts,  an  officer,  whom  I 
had  known  in  the  peninsula,  made  his 
way  up  to  me,  and  congratulating  me  on 
being  so  well  recovered,  whispered  in  my 
ear,  "  You  are  a  devilish  lucky  fellow, 
Mountstuart,  I  suppose  that  angel  is  your 
wife." 

I  replied  in  the  negative. 
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"  Matters  then  en  train  for  your  com- 
mencing Benedict?" 

"  Not  in  respect  to  that  lady/'  said  I. 

"  Your  sister^  probably  ?" 

"  I  never  had  one." 

"  Well  then^  to  come  at  once  to  the 
point,  for  you  are  confoundedly  taciturn, 
your  mistress  ?" 

'•'  Positively  no  ;  that  lady  is  the  widow 
of  an  officer  ^^^o  fell  in  the  engagement  I 
was  so  severely  wounded  in.  I  am  mere- 
ly her  escort  here." 

'^  Humph  ! — a  widow — weeds  laid  aside 
— neither  mother,  aunt,  sister,  or  any  fe- 
male of  the  party. — My  humble  service 
to  vou,  Mountstuart,  you  are  a  very  fine 
fellow,  and  a  good  officer,  but  at  the  same 
time,  you  will  n^t  persuade  me  that  a  lady 
situated  like  your  beautiful  companion, 
would  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  the 
customs  of  the  world — In  short,  I  pro- 
nounce you  a  most  fortunate  fellow.  Adieu." 
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So  saying,  he  again  joined  a  large  party 
he  had  left  to  speak  to  me,  and  to  whom 
I  fancied  he  was  relating  what  I  had  said 
respecting  Mrs.  Camelford,  as  the  glasses 
of  several  of  the  gentlemen  were  instantly 
directed  towards  my  companion,  with  a 
freedom  I  could  not  account  for ;  on 
handing  her  to  my  carriage,  I  nodded  a 
good  night  to  him,  when  the  ladies  of 
the  party  drew  up  and  stepped  back,  as  if 
to  get  a  better  view  of  Mrs.  Camelford, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  an  expression  of 
contempt  seemed  visible  on  their  features. 

If  I  really  had  entertained  any  serious 
views  towards  this  lovely  woman,  or  had 
she  been  in  any  degree  related  to  me,  I 
should  have  demanded  an  explanation  of  all 
this  from  Fitzroy,  the  officer  in  question  ; 
but  when  I  reflected  on  it,  there  certainly 
was  an  impropriety  in  her  conduct,  in  ap- 
pearing so  soon  in  public  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  without   any  eom- 
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panion  but  myself,  a  circumstance  that  had 
not  struck  me  as  by  any  means  improper, 
until  Fitzroy  had  made  his  before-men- 
tioned observations  to  me. 

I  was  half  vexed  on  Mrs.  Camelford's 
account,  that  I  had  proposed  public  amuse- 
ments, and  not  confined  myself  to  taking 
her  and  one  or  other  of  her  children  on 
little  excursions  to  the  villages  round 
about  town,  the  change  of  air  being  so 
beneficial  to  me,  and  then  I  should 
have  avoided  the  impertinent  remarks  of 
Fjtzroy. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  M'^  Pherson,  or  rather 
Hamilton : — 

"  Accuse  me  not^,  Mountstuart,  of  the 
least  disregard,  or  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  insensible  to  any  thing  that  the 
welfare  of  my  friend  is  concerned  in.  On 
the  contrary,  I  was  pained  beyond  mear- 
sure  when  1  became  acquainted  with  the 
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extent  of  the  danger  you  have  (almost 
miraculously)  survived.  Your  own  ac- 
count of  your  wounds  I  received  at  Bath^ 
whither  I  had  accompanied  Mansel  and 
Clara,  with  whom  I  staid  a  couple  of 
days,  my  time  not  allowing  at  present  of 
my  devoting  a  longer  period  to  them.  I 
was  introduced  to  the  whole  circle  of  your 
friends,  and,  with  Mansel,  cautiously  in- 
formed them  of  your  being  wounded.  I 
pass  over  their  feelings  in  general,  and 
confine  myself  to  writing  chiefly  of  Eu- 
phemia.  She  is,  indeed,  all  that  you  have 
so  frequently  depicted  to  me.  You  have, 
dearest  Mountstuart,  selected  a  choice 
gem ;  and  the  person  of  Euphemia,  all 
lovely,  all  captivating  as  she  is,  appears  to 
be  animated  by  a  soul  far  superior  to  the 
generality  of  her  sex.  Mansel  acquainted 
her  that  you  had  been  slightly  wounded  ; 
her  beautiful  countenance  bore  testimony 
to  her  feelings  ;  she  indeed  looked 
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'  Like  patience  on  a  monument 
Smiling  at  grief.' 

"  I  was  compelled  to  return  to  town 
relative  to  settling  the  affairs  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  which,  from  his  long  unclaimed 
dividends,  and  interest  and  compound  in- 
terest arising  thereon,  make  it  rather  a 
complicated  business. 

"  My  mother  and  sisters  remain  some 
little  time  longer  at  Twickenham,  their 
accession  of  fortune  requiring  a  certain 
style  of  living ;  also  (my  mother  says)  some 
little  time  to  accustom  her  girls  to  the 
great  change  of  circumstances  that  has  be- 
fallen them.  Let  me  not  omit  to  inform 
you,  that  the  first  leisure  moment  I  had,  I 
eaused  an  advertisement  to  be  put  in  all 
the  newspapers  relative  to  one  Donald 
M''  Kii;itosh  (my  father  s  faithful  servant), 
who  was  requested  to  apply  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Stafford,  where  he  would 
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be  apprized  of  something  to  his  advan- 
tage. 

"  A  few  days  since,  the  honest  creature 
arrived  in  town  from  Scotland,  where  he 
had  been  Hving  some  Httle  time  on  the 
scanty  earnings  of  servitude ;  he  instantly 
recollected  me,  and  falling  at  my  feet, 
literally  bathed  them  with  his  tears. 

"  My  mother  having  requested  me  to  en- 
gage her  a  steady  man-servant,  I  instantly 
proposed  to  Donald  to  resume  the  situation 
he  once  held  in  my  father's  life-time,  with 
this  difference,  that  in  addition  to  his  wages, 
I  would  instantly  settle  on  him  an  annuity  of 
thirty  pounds,  and  whenever  he  wished  to 
leave  my  mother,  I  would  provide  him  a 
cottage  and  garden  in  whatsoever  neigh- 
bourhood I  should  fix  my  future  residence. 

^'  I  shall  not  comment  on  his  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I 
told  my  mother  I  had  engaged  her  a  ser- 
vant of  most  unexceptionable  character, 
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and  that  he  would  attend  at  dinner  that 
very  day,  when,  as  we  should  be  alone, 
she  would  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
how  far  he  deserved  the  commendation  I 
had  heard  bestowed  on  him  for  his  re- 
spectful, attentive  behaviour. 

"  But  when,  on  entering  the  dining 
room,  my  mother  observed  Donald  sta- 
tioned behind  her  chair,  such  a  painfal 
retrospect  of  events  rushed  on  her,  that, 
but  for  a  shower  of  tears^  she  would  have 
fainted.  I  bitterly  repented  what  I  had 
intended  as  a  joyful  surprize.  My  sisters 
were  also  overcome  by  their  feelings ;  in 
short,  the  dinner  was  sent  out  wholly  un- 
touched ;  as  soon  as  all  parties  were  more 
composed,  my  mother  expressed  her  thank- 
fulness to  me  for  restoring  to  her  a  servant, 
whose  attachment  t9  the  family  made  her 
consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  friend. 

"  A  day  or  two  after  this  I  accompanied 
S'  Ledejer  to  a  coffee-house,  where  he  had 
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appointed  to  meet  a  person  on  business. 
Indeed,  what  reflected  the  greatest  honour 
on    him,    and  I  hope  I   am  gailty  of  no 
breach  of  trust  in  confiding  to  you,  that  it 
was  to  settle  one  of  the  disgraceful  debts 
of  his  late  brother,  the  knowledge  of  which 
would,  he  knew,  distress  his  father,  who 
had  already  paid  away  several  very  large 
«ums,  for  money  taken  up  by  this  wicked 
profligate  ;  a  man  of  the  world ;  one  who 
frequently     associated    with    princes    and 
shoe-blacks,  with  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and 
baron etSj  as  well  as  boxers,  jockeys,  jews 
and   swindlers.      In   short,    amongst  the 
respectable  groupe  that  he  was  hale  fellow 
with,  this  honourable  heir  to   a  peerage 
was,  by  his  titled  or  untitled  friends,  de- 
frauded of  thousands. 

^^  When  S*  Ledger  had,  in  my  presence, 
transact ed  the  affair  that  had  broue^ht  us 
thither,  we  rose  to  depart,  when  a  person 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room  advancing  to 
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meet  us,  bowed  to  me,  and  offering  his 
hand  veiy  cordially,  professed  his  happi- 
ness at  seeing  me  look  so  well.  In  reply 
to  his  speech,  I  told  him  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  me,  for  that  I  had  not  the 
slightest  recollection  of  him. 

"  He  then  mentioned  his  name — Pownal! 
the  wretch  who  had  so  infamo;usly  de- 
frauded us  respecting  the  sale  of  my  fa- 
ther's commission.  Observing  that  I 
started  back,  as  from  a  scoi-pion,  at  hearing 
his  name,  he  began  in  a  sneaking  manner 
to  excuse  his  conduct,  under  the  plea  of 
poverty,  dependance,  &c. ;  also,  that  he 
acted  on  a  misrepresentation,  having  al- 
ways understood,  he  said,  that  the  late 
Captain  M''  Pherson  was  a  man  of  large 
property. 

"  And  did  it  follow,  base  miscreant !" 
cried  I,  almost  choaked  with  contending 
emotions,  "  did  it  follow,  wretch,  that 
because    my  beloved,  my  ever  lamented 
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father  was  supposed  not  to  be  ground  by  the 
iron  fangs  of  poverty,  that  you  and  your 
infamous  employer  were  to  riot  in  property 
which  most  undoubtedly  belonged  to  his 
family  ?  But  so  far  from  my  father  ever 
being  represented  as  a  man  of  fortune,  it 
was  well  kno^^Ti  in  the  regiment  the  diffi- 
cnlty  he  had  to  bring  up,  and  endeavour 
to  provide  for,  so  numerous  a  family. 

"  To  Lord  George  B he  was  very  ex- 
plicit on  this  head — but  to  what  purpose  do 
I  mention  this,'  added  I,  ^  to  one  so  fully 
informed  on  the  subject.' 

^^  He  then  attempted  to  exonerate  him- 
self from  all  blame  in  the  transaction,  actiner, 
he  said,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  George 

B ,  who  had  repaid  his  services  by  the 

basest  ingratitude,  and  left  him  to  starve 
when  he  no  longer  wanted  him.  '  How- 
ever, I  am  amply  revenged  on  him,'  con- 
tinued the  monster,  ^  as  he  now  lies  at  the 
point  of  death    from  the   overturn  of  his 
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jC^rriage,  by  which  accident,  from  several 
hones  being  broken,  he  has  no  doubt  been 
led.  to  a  conviction  that  he  is  human.' 

'^  I  turned  with  disgust  from  this  vile  rep- 
tile, and  taking  the  arm  of  S\  Ledger,  we 
|)m'3iied  pur  way,  until  I  recollected  that  I 
was  to  see  Staiford  at  a  particular  hour,  on 
:\Yjiich  we  separated  for  the  present. 

"Andnow,M0untstuart,let  me  acquaint 
vou  of  the  affair  nearest  mv  heart.  As 
spon  as  I  had  ascertained  the  probable 
amount  of  the  sum  left  me  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, I  called  in  Cavendish  Square,  and 
demanding  an  audience  of  Sir  George 
Cecil,  I  opened  my  whole  heart  to  him. 

"  He  heard  me  with  the  utmost  patience, 
and  most  cordially  expressed  the  pleasure 
it  would  give  him  to  call  me  brother ;  ^but 
my  dear  Hamilton,'  he  continued,  '  my 
sister-in-law  is  governed  by  notions  of  such 
extreme  delicacy,  not  to  say  bordering  on 
the  fastidious,  that  I  am  certain  she  wouW 
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be  mortally  offended  by  the  mention  of  the 
word  love,  whilst  she  pays  that  outward 
tribute  of  respect  to  her  first  husband  ;  I 
mean,  appearing  in  weeds.  This  much  I 
know,  which  is,  that  you  are  a  first-rate 
favourite  both  with  her  and  my  wife,  and 
with  your  consent  I  will  acquaint  the  latter 
of  our  conversation,  and  she  will  prepare 
her  sister  either  to  accept  or  reject  you. 

'*  '  Heaven  forbid  the  latter !'  cried  I. 

"  Sir  George  laughed  at  my  woe-begone 
countenance;  however,  he  promised  to 
stand  my  friend,  and  gave  me  a  most 
pressing  invitation  into  Lancashire,  which 
I  promised  to  avail  myself  of;  this  is  all 
the  consolation  at  present  afforded  me,  that 
of  being  permitted  to  follow  the  lovely 
arbitress  of  my  future  destiny. 

Since  I  began  this^  Stafford  has  commu- 
nicated to  me  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  a 
journey  to  Edinburgh,  relative  to  the  set- 
tlement of  Mr.  Hamilton's  property.     At 
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any. other  time,  I  should  above  all  things 
Jiaye  desired  to  see  the  metropolis  of  my 
father's  native  country ;  but  just  at  this 
tinie,  however,  as  there  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity, so  I  must  submit. 

"  My  mother,  who  has  long  wished  to 
visit  Scotland,  and  my  sisters,  intend  to 
accompany  me ;  S*  Ledger,  who  is  become 
the  shadow  of  Lydia,  also  makes  one  of 
the  party.  In  the  mean  time,  you  will 
no  doubt  reach  Bath,  whither,  the  moment 
I  am  at  liberty  to  return  to  England,  I 
will  fly  to  welcome  my  dear  Mountstuart 
to  the  affectionate  heart  of  his  friend. 
Until  that  period,  believe  me  most  truly 
yours. 

C.  M.  Hamilton." 

This  welcome  letter  having  been  sent 
to  the  regiment  for  me,  arrived  some 
days  after  I  had  quitted  it,  and  therefore 
was   enclosed  to    the    agent's,   at  whose 
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office  I  found  it.  This  at  once  ac- 
counted for  the  information  I  had  re- 
ceived at  Twickenham;  and  for  Lord 
Dunleary's  having  called  at  both  places  a 
few  days  after  I  had  arrived  in  London, 
and  there  learned  that  both  families  had 
set  out  for  Edinburgh. 

The  business  that  detained  me  in  town, 
now  promised  a  speedy  tennination  ;  and 
I  wrote  to  Hamilton  a  full  account  of  the 
cause  of  my  detention,  with  an  assurance 
that  I  should  be  at  Bath  long  before  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  left  Scotland 
on  his  return  to  London.  On  mentioning 
to  Mrs.  Camelford  the  time  I  hoped  my 
business  would  be  finished,  as  I  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  set  out  for  Bath,  she 
changed  colour,  and  appeared  in  great 
agitation.  Supposing  her  uneasiness  pro- 
ceeded from  her  indecision,  relative  to 
the  pension,  I  pressed  her  to  allow  me,  be- 
fore I  went,  to  have  the  satisfaction   of 
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placing  matters  in  train  for  her  receiving 
it,  but  she  positively  rejected  the  idea, 
though  at  the  same  time,  she  did  not  deny 
that  her  circumstances  were  very  straitened. 
On  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  I  resolved 
to  provide  for  her  little  boy,  w^ell  knowing, 
through  my  uncle's  interest,  I  could  with 
ease  effect  it. 

I  therefore  begged  Mrs.  Camelford  to 
place  him  at  whatever  preparatory  school 
she  should  approve,  and  to  forward  to  me 
all  the  bills  incurred  on  his  account,  not 
merely  for  education,  but  for  every  other 
expense  necessary  for  his  situation  in  life. 
She  appeared  much  aifected  at  this  proof  of 
my  friendly  interest  in  her  children's  be- 
half. I  farther  promised  my  assistance^  if 
wanted,  towards  the  education  of  her  little 
girl,  though  I  considered  it  of  little  mo- 
ment compared  to  that  of  the  boy,  who 
would  hayehis  way  to  make  in  the  world. 
Still  Mrs.  Camelford  appeared  very  Wk- 
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happy;  she  fainted  repeatedly  on  my 
fixing  an  early  day  to  depart;  in  short, 
though  no  man  on  earth  could  possess  less 
vanity  than  myself^  yet  I  saw  hut  too 
plainly  that  I  had  undesignedly  gained  the 
affections  of  this  beautiful,  unfortunate 
woman .  I  was  greatly  affected  by  the  disco- 
very; for  had  I  not  loved  Euphemia,  Mrs. 
Camelford  (surpassingly  lovely  as  she  was) 
would  never  have  been  my  choice.  She 
wanted  in  my  eyes,  the  principal  charm  of 
her  sex, — delicacy  and  softness;  the  want 
of  the  former  became  apparent  to  me  after 
what  Fitzroy  had  pointed  out — her  rage 
for  dress  and  amusements,  and  her  so 
soon  ceasing  to  remember  her  husband, 
clearly  shewed  her  deficiency  in  the  last 
requisite. 

I  knew  not  how  to  act.  At  length  I 
thought,  as  I  had  never  led  her  to  suppose 
I  regarded  her  beyond  any  other  afflicted 
fellow-creature,  my  best  way  would  be  to 
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take  my  leave  of  her,  and  the  moment  the 
court  of  enquiry  broke  up,  which  I  daily 
expected  would  be  the  case,  I  could  in- 
stantly set  off  for  Bath. 

I  accordingly  acted  up  to  the  plan  I  had 
laid  down  for  myself ;  and  as  she  fainted 
on  my  bidding  her  farewell,  I  left  her  to 
the  care  of  the  woman  she  lodged  with, 
making  her  a  handsome  present  to  ensure 
her  kind  attentions  towards  her. 

On  returning  to  my  hotel,  I  found  a 
note  from  the  War  Office,  stating  the  pro- 
ceedings   against    General to   be 

finally  ended.  I  therefore  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  summoning  my  sen^ant,  and 
giving  him  his  orders  relative  to  my  jour- 
ney. In  the  midst  of  these  preparations, 
I  received  a  message  from  the  person  to 
whom  I  had  entrusted  Mrs.  Camelford, 
begging  me,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  to 
come  to  her  house  immediately,  as  a  dread- 
ful occurrence  had  taken  place  since  I  left  it. 
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I  instantly,  in  great  agitation,  obeyed 
the  summons ;  and  the  moment  I  arrived^ 
flew  to  the  drawing  room,  where  a  most 
appalling  sight  presented  itself  to  my 
view — Mrs.  Camelford,  apparently  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  was  supported  on  a  sofa 
by  her  landlady  and  another  woman,  whilst 
a  gentleman,  whom  I  supposed  a  physician, 
was  writing,  and  occasionally  altering  the 
position  of  the  dying  person,  as  if  to  ren- 
der her  last  moments  as  easy  as  possible. 

On  my  entrance,  a  sign  was  made  to 
me  not  to  speak ;  I  therefore  remained 
immoveably  fixed  to  the  chair  I  threw 
myself  into  till  the  gentleman  had  done 
writing,  when  I  requested  him  to  withdraw 
to  another  room  with  me.  He  instantly 
complied;  and  when  alone  with  him,  I 
earnestly  desired  him  to  acquaint  me  with 
all  the  particulars  of  this  unfortunate  affair, 
as  I  had,  so  very  short  a  time  since,  seen 
Mrs.  Camelford  in  what  might  be  termed 
perfect  health. 
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''  I  know  very  little  of  the  business  in 
question  sir/'  he  replied,  "  for  on  arriving 
here,  the  lady  was  in  dreadful  agonies,  and 
the  women  who  were  with  her  informed 
me  she  had  taken  the  contents  of  a  small 
j^al,  which  was  produced,  and  on  my 
inspecting  it,  proved  to  have  contained 
vitriol.     Certain  death  will  be  the   con- 

sequence "  "  But,"  interrupted  I,  "  can 

nothing  be  thought  of  to  avert  this  dreadful 
sentence  ?  is  there  nothing  that  can  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  what  has  been  taken  ? 
will  you,  sir,  call  in  any  additional  advice  ? 
sometimes  a  consultation  is  of  benefit  to 
the  sufferer,  from  something  new  being 
started.  Do  so^  for  Heaven's  sake,  and 
let  not  an  idea  of  expense  deter  you.  My 
purse  is  as  open  as  my  means  are"  (1  thank 
God)  "  abundant."  "  Nothing  can,  I  much 
fear,  be  of  service,*'  answered  the  physician, 
"  »he  is  already  delirious." 

I   shuddered,  and   exclaimed,   "  O   my 
God  !  support  me  if  I  have  been  in   any 
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way  instrumental  to  the  self-destruction  of 
a  fellow-creature." 

To  be  plain  with  you,  sir/'  said  he, 

from  what  I  could  gather  from  the  at- 
tendants of  the  lady,  whom  fright  and 
agitation  had  rendered  a  little  incoherent, 
it  was  on  your  leaving  her  a  few  hours 
ago  that  she  fell  into  a  succession  of 
faintings,  and  on  her  recovery  perpe- 
trated this  fatal  act.  Indeed,  in  her  deli- 
rium, the  state  of  her  mind  is  apparent — 
suffering  too  under  the  imputation  of  loss 
of  fame — but  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere,'' 
he  added,  bowing. 

I  replied  that  I  could  not  consider  it. 
as  such ;  that  I  really  was  very  unfortunate, 
if  my  attention  to  Mrs.  Camelford  had 
been  misconstructed ;  that  she  had  been 
in  a  manner  thrown  on  my  protection 
when  in  great  affliction  for  the  loss  of  her 
husband  ;  that  she  was  alone  in  the  world, 
and  that,  compassionating  her  friendless 
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situation,  1  had,  during  my  stay  in  town, 
frequently  called  on  her,  and  had  taken 
her  and  her  children  with  me  in  several 
airings  which  the  state  of  my  health  had 
required ;  indeed  I  did  not  deny  being  much 
interested  for  her  and  her  children,  who, 
unhappily,  were  left  in  a  distressed  situation. 
He  heard  me  with  a  sort  of  incredulous 
smile  on  his  countenance  ;  and  when  1  had 
done  speaking,  with  much  politeness, 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  all  I  had  uttered.  "  The 
doctrine  of  Platonics"  (pardon  me),  "  sir," 
cried  the  physician,  "  will  not  go  down,  at 
least,  with  those  who  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world,  and  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners.  The 
lady  is  unquestionably  extremely  beautiful; 
you  admit  your  visits  have  been  frequent ; 
you  have  often,  as  I  am  informed,  escorted 
her  to  places  of  public  amusement ;  she 
has  not  only  cast  off  all  outward  appear- 
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ances  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
but  has  imbibed  a  passionate  regard  for 
another ;  the  dread  of  your  departure,  ma- 
jor, it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  to  pronounce,  has  led  to  the 
fatal  act  that  will  cut  off,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  one  of  nature's  loveliest  produc- 
tions." I  made  no  answer  to  this  speech; 
I  was  half  distracted,  and  paced  the  room 
in  the  greatest  agitation. 

At  length  the  mistress  of  the  house 
appeared  at  my  elbow,  and  requesting  me 
to  follow  her,  led  the  way  to  her  own  par- 
lour, where,  as  soon  as  her  tears  would 
permit  her  to  speak,  she  began  lament- 
ing this  most  unfortunate  business.  "  Had 
1  ever  supposed,  major,"  cried  she,  "  what 
sort  of  a  lady  Mrs.  Camelford  was,  she 
should  never  have  darkened  these  doors. 
I  must  have  been  out  of  my  mind  not  to 
have  perceived  how  matters  went  on — so 
handsome  a  gentleman  as  you,  sir,  coming 
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day  after  day.  and  no  talk  of  a  wedding 
neither ;  and  now  I  shall  have  the  dis- 
mality  of  afuneral  into  the  bargain.  Shame ! 
I  say,  on  women  that  have  been  once 
married  giving  their  hands  to  young  fellows. 

"  Many's  the  good  offer  I  have  had 
since  I  lost  my  husband  ;  but  my  answer 
always  was,  no,  no,  1  am  not  yet  quite 
mad  ;  and  though"  (Heaven  rest  his  soul !) 
"  I  had  one  of  the  best  of  men  to  my  lot, 
yet  I  ar'n't  going  to  be  cross-questioned''' 
(now  that  he's  gone)  "  as  to  this,  that, 
or  t'  other,  or  bid  to  hold  my  fool's  tongue, 
or  have  things  thrown  at  my  head  again. 
J  know  when  T  am  well  off,  and  the  com- 
fort of  being  my  own  mistress,  too  well  to 
play  the  fool." 

*^  To  what  purpose  is  all  this  ?"  cried  I, 
impatiently  ;  "  and  what  sensations  of  re- 
gret" (on  admitting  Mrs.  Camelford  to 
lodge  in  your  house)  "  do  you  presunie  to 
torment  me  with  ?   she  is,  I  could  pledge 
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iliy  soul,  a  woman  of  unblemished  re- 
putation, and — "  here  I  was  interrupted  by 
the  servant,  who  requested  our  presence  in 
the  chamber  of  the  sufferer,  whom  the 
females,  during  her  state  of  insensibility, 
had  put  to  bed. 

On  entering  the  room,  the  physician,  in 
a  low  voice  informed  us,  that  a  veiy  short 
time  would  elapse  ere  the  earthly  career  of 
his  patient  would  for  ever  close,  but,  he 
he  believed,  she  w^as  now  sensible. 

On  my  approach,  and  taking  her  hand, 
a  slight  hectic  passed  over  her  pallid  coun- 
tenance. "  I  die,  Majbr  Mountstuart," 
she  exclaimed,  "  and  I  die  in  peace  with 
ail  the  world.  Life  to  me  was  burthen- 
some  ;  I  had  become  the  victim  of  scorn, 
— Heaven  knows  how  undeservedly  so  ! 
I  have  a  request  to  make  to  you.  Major — 
recollect  it  is  the  request  of  a  dying  person 
— will  you  comply  ? "  Deeply  affected, 
and  supposing  it  was  some  trust  relative 
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to  her  children,  I  swore,  "  yes."  I  vehe- 
mently swore,  most  faithfully  to  comply 
with  her  request  whatever  the  nature  of  it 
might  be,  if  it  would  contribute  to  her 
peace  of  miud. 

She  expressed  her  thankfulness  to  me, 
and  begged  the  physician  and  the  females 
of  the  house  to  draw  near  and  listen  to 
what  she  was  about  to  say.  ''  I  have," 
she  proceeded,  "  by  a  combination  of  un- 
fortunate events,  been  supposed  culpable 
in  my  regard  towards  the  only  friend  I  have 
on  earth  ;  it  is  now  no  time  for  conceal- 
ments, and  I  freely  confess,  that  the  dread 
of  losing  the  sodety  of  one  so  dear  to  me, 
of  the  benefactor  of  my  children,  led  me 
to  the  precipitate  and  fatal  act,  that  will 
soon  cause  me  to  be  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

"  But  even  in  death,  my  slandered  me- 
mory will  be  revived  in  my  poor  little  girl. 
She,    when  of  an    age  to   feel,   may  be 
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taunted  with  the  odiuni  which,  if  cast  on 
me    alone,   I   could   patiently   submit  to 
expire  under — but  my  child,  left  to  struggle 
with,   most  probably,  innumerable   hard- 
ships, and,  in  addition  perhaps,  the  con- 
tempt of  the  unfeeling  ;  it  is  imder  these 
afflicting  circumstances   that  I  hope  I  do 
not  ask  too  much.  Major  Mountstuart,  in 
requesting  you  to  sign  a  vindication  of  my 
fame,  by  protesting  before  these  witnesses 
that  it  was  your  intention   to   make  me 
your  wife  !'* 

"  My  wife  !"  reiterated  I,  horror-struck 
at  the  proposition.  "  My  wife!  Heaven 
protect  me!  My  life,  my  soul,  my  very 
existence  is  wrapped  up  in  a  beloved  ob- 
ject, that  I  have  adored  from  my  very  child- 
hood." 

"  Yet,"  she  faintly  articulated,  ^*  it  is 
but  to  soothe  my  last  moments  that  I  ask 
it ;  I  feel  life  fast  ebbing.  As  you  swore 
to  comply,  surely  it  can  do  no  injury  either 
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to  you  or  the  lady  you  so  tenderly  love, 
just  to  make  my  dying  moments  easy;  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  little  orphan 
that  I  so  earnestly  solicit  your  signature  to 
this ;"  so  saying,  she  feebly  put  a  paper 
into  the  hands  of  the  physician,  who,  with- 
out  perusing  it,  placed  it  on  a  table,  saying 
"  the  matter  rests  entirely  at  your  will  and 
pleasure,   Major    Mountstuart,    only     be 

speedy  in  your  determination,  for "     I 

heard  no  more;  my  senses  seemed  deserting 
me  ;  I  had  drunk  more  wine  that  day  than 
1  usually  accustomed  myself  to ;  the 
agitated  state  of  my  mind  acting  on  this, 
produced  a  temporary  derangement  ;  I 
staggered  to  the  table — seized  a  pen — 
and  signed  my  name^,  without  ever  p©- 
iTising  the  paper ;  then  calling  on  the  name 
of  my  Euphemia,  I  rushed  down  stairs 
and  ran  wildly  into  the  street. 

I  just  recollected,  that  the  coach  I  came 
in  was  at  the  door,  into  which  I  was  hastily 
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shoved  by  my  faithful  attendant,  who  was 
greatly  alarmed  at  my  appearance,  and 
following  me  into  the  coach,  he  took  a 
seat  beside  me,  and  humbly  besought  me 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  cause  of  my  ap- 
parent disordered  spirits. 

But  though  I  heard  him,  I  was  inca- 
pable of  answering,  on  which  he  let  down 
all  the  glasses  to  give  me  air,  and  having 
loosened  my  collar,  I  became  somewhat 
recovered  ;  by  the  time  I  was  at  my  hotel, 
I  was  able  to  bid  him  use  all  possible 
expedition,  as  I  should  set  out  imme- 
diately for  Bath. 

He  assured  me  he  had  not  been  idle 
in  the  preparations  which  had  fallen  to 
him,  and  if  I  would  go  to  bed  for  only 
a  couple  of  hours,  he  would,  in  that  time, 
pledge  his  life  to  finish  packing,  and  have 
a  chaise  at  the  door,  in  which  I  might 
set  off  instantly.  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
persuaded,  and  retired  to  bed,  but  found 
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it  impossible  to  rest.  I  therefore  dressed 
myself  and  returned  to  my  drawing-room, 
where  I  endeavoured  (but  in  vain)  to  re- 
trace all  that  had  passed  during  the  last 
few  hours.  The  confusion  of  my  brain 
increased  so  rapidly  during  my  journey, 
that  when  within  a  few  miles  of  Bath,  my 
affectionate  domestic,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
entreated  me  to  stay  at  a  village  we  were 
passing  through  and  be  let  blood,  as  he 
was  convinced  I  was  in  a  raging  fever. 
Deaf  to  his  advice,  I  only  ordered  the  post- 
boys to  proceed  with  more  haste,  and  com- 
manded him  to  be  silent,  and  not  perplex 
me  with  such  folly;  yet  I  felt  his  prognos- 
tics to  be  just, — I  was  in  a  burning  fever, 
my  head  seemed  splitting  asunder  from  the 
agonizing  torments  I  suffered,  and  I  only 
recollect,  that  on  arriving  at  the  York 
Hotel,  I  fell  on  the  pavement. 

As  there  must  necessarily  be  a  bi'eak  in 
this  part  of  my  history,  I  lay  before  my 
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readers  several  letters  which  passed  between 
some  of  my  anxious  friends^  whose  con- 
sternation could  not  be  surpassed. 

Captain  M"  Pherson  Hamilton 
to  his  mother, 

"  After  leaving  you  and  my  sisters  at 
Edinburgh,  dearest  madam^  I  travelled 
with  all  possible  speed  to  Cecil  Place^ 
where  I  found  all  that  family  well^  and 
received  a  most  flattering  reception.  The 
amiable  sister  of  my  enslaver  has  given 
me  hopes  that,  at  the  end  of  her  mourning 
— ^but  I  dare  not  dwell  on  the  subject — 
my  pride,  my  ambition  will  be  (should  I 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  call  this  charming 
woman  mine)  to  introduce  to  you  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  you  will  only  have  to  see,  to 
love  most  aifectionatelv. 

"  After  passing  a  few  days  most  delight- 
fully  at  Sir  George's,   I  reluctantly  bade 
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them  farewell,  and  proceeded  to  Bath, 
where  I  found  Mansel  and  Clara  in  perfect 
health,  encompassed  by  a  circle  of  amiable 
friends,  and  enjoying  the  elegant  amuse- 
ments of  this  highly-favoured  spot.  Clara 
professed  she  only  wanted  the  presence  of 
her  mother  and  sisters  to  render  her  com- 
pletely happy  ;  whilst  I  (my  hopes  and 
fears  out  of  the  question),  in  addition  to 
the  society  of  my  own  family,  most  ar- 
dently looked  forward  to  that  period  that 
was  again  to  bring  our  beloved  and  most 
esteemed  Dunsany  amongst  us,  who  was 
detained  (as  I  believe  you  know)  in  Lon- 
don, on  a  comi;  of  enquiry,  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  an  officer  in  our  brigade. 

"  We  daily  looked  for  him,  but  were 
daily  disappointed ;  and  I  fancied  the 
roses  in  his  Euphemia's  cheeks  became 
paler  each  day  that  protracted  his  joining 
us. 

"  At  length,  by  a  letter  of  business  from 
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the  agent  of  our  regiment,  I  learned  the 
court  was  dissolved ;  I  therefore  became 
the  herald  of  good  news,  which  I  trunv 
petted  forth  to  all  concerned  therein ;  and  I 
took  my  station  at  a  window  of  my  hotel 
which  commanded  a  viewof  allnew  comers, 
that  I  might  fly  to  receive  the  friend  so 
dear  to  me. 

"  I  had  not  long  to  suffer  suspense ;  a 
chaise  and  four  drove  up  at  a  most  amazing 
rate,  and  I  perceived  in  it  the  object  of 
my  present  solicitude ;  I  rushed  forward 
to  welcome  him.  Oh!  judge  of  my  feel- 
ings, when  he  fell,  to  all  appearance,  life- 
less on  the  pavement.  I  assisted  to  carry 
him  into  the  house,  where,  immediate  me- 
dical assistance  being  procured,  and  a  vein 
opened,  animation  was  again  restored ;  but 
that  was  not  all — the  lamp  of  reason  was 
extinct,  and  I,  who  only  so  short  a  time  be- 
fore had  proudly  and  exultingly  proclaimed 
his  near  approach,  had   now   the  heart- 
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rending  misery  of  breaking  to  his  friends, 
tidings  that  overwhelmed  us  all  with  af- 
fliction. 

^^  I  pass  over,  my  dear  mother,  the  dis- 
traction of  his  parents,  his  brothers,  and 
his  numerous  friends,  who  had  looked  for- 
ivard  to  a  far  diiferent  meeting.  Poor 
Euphemia !  her  distress  brought  convic- 
tion to  Dr.  Delaval  of  the  attachment 
subsisting  between  herself  and  Dunsany; 
and  his  regard  for  my  noble  friend  is  such, 
that  if  he  recovers — I  shudder  at  the 
doubt — yet  at  present  our  hopes  are  very 
slender. 

"  His  physicians  all  agree  in  the  opinion 
of  his  illness  being  brought  on  by  agita- 
tion of  mind ;— -but  what  can  have  occurred 
to  discompose  him  so  dreadfully  ?  the 
public  business  he  was  engaged  on  ended 
in  air ;  his  conduct  has  ever  been  most 
irreproachable ;  his  prospects  splendid  5 
all  appears  as  yet  wrapped  in  mystery. 
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"  He  raves  imceasingly  about  signing  a 
deed;  but  no  pecuniary  embarrassment  can, 
I  think,  have  affected  him  ;  he  always  had 
large  sums  of  money  at  his  command,  and 
I  (on  leaving  town)  placed  Mr.  Hamilton's 
legacy  in  his  agent's  hands  to  be  paid  him 
on  his  arrival ;  so  that  I  rather  think  it 
only  the  effect  of  delirium.  His  uncle  said, 
to  day,  that  if  money  can  remove  the 
cause  that  afflicts  him,  he  will  advance 
him  whatever  sum  he  requires,  though  to 
the  amount  of  half  his  fortune. 

^'  I  have  just  had  a  long  conference 
with  his  faithful  servant,  who  has,  in  con- 
fidence, imparted  to  me  some  particulars 
that  may  have  led  to  the  distressing  and 
alarming  state  he  is  in.  My  whole  frame 
is  shattered  by  what  I  have  undergone 
within  these  last  few  days. 

"  Our  happiness  seemed  incomplete 
without  our  beloved  Dunsany ;  yet  in  what 
a  way  do  we  see  him ! 
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"  The  few  friends  that  have  been  per- 
mitted by  his  medical  attendants  to  ap- 
proach his  bedside,  he  looks  upon  Math  a 
vacant  stare,  or  else  he  orders  them  to  be 
gone,  and  not  harrass  him  with  questions  ; 
then  wildly  calls  on  Euphemia,  and  bids 
her  rest  assured  that  the  bond  will  be 
cancelled  by  death.  What  can  all  this 
mean  ?  O  my  mother  !  you  who  so  enthu- 
siastically regard  Mountstuart,  that  noble 
disinterested  friend,  whose  benevolent 
heart  shone  in  his  fine  countenance,  now 
how  sadly,  how  lamentably  is  he  altered — 
but  I  will  not  afflict  you  unnecessarily  by 
a  farther  detail  of  what  has  nearly  given  a 
death  blow  to  us  all. 

"  Mansel,  whose  despair  is  depicted  on 
bis  face,  will  take  up  a  pen  to-morrow 
to  farther  acquaint  you  with  all  particulars. 
In  the  meantime,  with  due  regard  to  all 
my  sisters,  and  my  respects  to  the  excel- 
lent Lord  Dimlearv,   and  affectionate  re- 
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gards  to  S'  Ledger,  I  remain,  my  dear 
madam,  your  truly  affectionate,  and  duti- 
ful son, 

CM.  Hamilton." 

Mr,  Mansel  to  Mrs.  M'  Pherson. 


a 


During  the  time  that  I  have  compelled 
Charles  to  endeavour  to  take  a  little  rest, 
I  have  faithfully  promised  him  to  acquaint 
you  how  our  esteemed  Mountstuart  goes 
on. 

'^  I  have,  my  dear  madam,  but  faint 
hopes  to  give  you  of  his  recovery ;  his 
fever  is  certainly  abated,  but  his  reason  is, 
alas !  entirely  overthrown ;  to-day  he 
looked  earnestly  at  your  son,  and  then, 
with  much  emotion,  enquired  if  she  really 
was  dead. 

'^  Supposing  he  fancied  that  our  be- 
loved Euphemia  had  fallen  a  victim  to  her 
feelini2:s,  Charles  answered,  that  so  far  from 
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being  dead,  she  was  in  perfect  health,  and 
when  he  was  able  to  support  an  interview, 
she  wonld  come  and  see  him. 

'^  '  See  me !'  he  exclaimed  with  quick- 
nees,  '  see  me !  Oh !  never  more  let  me 
be  disturbed  by  her — she  has  destroyed 
me — that  fatal  bond — yet  I  know  she  is 
dead  ;  they  told  me  she  could  not  survive ; 
does  it  follow  that  I  am  a  murderer  ?'  He 
then  sunk  into  a  torpor,  more  alarmingthan 
his  most  violent  and  frenzied  ravings. 

"  Hamilton  is  of  opinion,  that  he  has 
been  wrought  on  to  sign  a  deed  of  gift  to 
some  female,  and  the  imprudence  of  the 
act  has  preyed  on  his  mind ;  but  I,  who 
know  his  enthusiastic  love  for  my  cousin, 
cannot  admit  of  the  probability  of  the 
suggestion. 

"  I  know  the  heart  of  Dunsany  to  be 
the  seat  of  every  noble,  every  exalted  sen- 
timent, and  the  sense  of  his  present  a^ 
flicting  situation  is  wrapped  in  mystery. 
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"  It  adds  to  our  sorrow  to  witness  the 
alteration  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
person  of  Euphemia — she  is  the  shadow 
of  her  former  self;  in  short,  a  more 
miserable  groupe  were  never  assembled 
together — a  sad  reverse  to  what  we  were  a 
very  short  time  since. 

"  Clara  will  write  to  you  by  to-morrow's 
post,  and  Charles  will  resume  his  pen  the 
moment  any  change  in  our  dear  Dunsany 
takes  place.  Believe  me,  dearest  madam, 
with  affectionate  regards  to  all,  and  com- 
pliments to  the  worthy  lord  and  his  esti- 
mable son,  truly  yours, 

G.  Mansel." 

Captain  M""  Pherson  Hamilton  to  his 
mother. 

"  At  length,  my  dear  mother,  some  far- 
vourable  symptoms  have  taken  place,  and 
Dunsany  is  restored  to  us  ;  his  intellects  are 
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again  unclouded,  but  a  settled  gloom  seems 
to  pervade  his  whole  soul. 

"  He  bore  the  inteiview  with  his  pa- 
rents, uncle  and  brothers,  better  than  we 
could  have  expected.  We  have  prevailed 
on  Mrs.  Shady  to  defer  seeing  him  for 
the  present ;  her  grief  has  been  so  voci- 
ferous, that  we  dread  a  relapse  in  Dunsany, 
should  this  well-meaning,  but  boisterous 
woman,  be  let  in  on  him. 

"  Dr.  Delaval  has  not,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  yet  seen  him ;  at  least  so  Dunsany 
supposes ;  whereas,  his  pillow  has  fre- 
quently been  wetted  by  the  tears  of  this 
good  man,  when  the  poor  sufferer  lay  un- 
conscious of  all  that  was  passing.  To- 
morrow, if  he  continues  mending,  Eu- 
phemia  says  she  is  resolved  to  see  him  ;  but 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  is  not  soli- 
citous to  see  her,  though  this  unwelcome 
intelligence  we  have  most  sedulously  con- 
cealed from  Lady  Clifford  and  her  lovely  self. 
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*'  Mansel  almost  execrates  me  for  an 
idea  that  has  taken  fast  hold  of  my  waking 
senses,  which  is,  that  his  affections  are 
unhappily  estranged  from  the  once  loved 
idol  of  his  soul. 

"  Should  such  a  change  have  taken 
place  in  the  heart  of  Dunsany,  I  pronounce 
him  from  that  moment  utterly  unworthy 
of  my  regard,  and  I  would  cast  him  from 
me  as  I  would  a  serpent. 

"  I  scorn  to  tamper  with  a  dependant  or 
menial ;  but  his  confidential  servant  has, 
under  the  seal  of  secresy,  imparted  cir- 
cumstances to  me  that  almost  lead  to  a 
conviction  of  the  fact. 

"  Should  Dunsany  desert  Euphemia,  all 
good  men  will  doubtless  shim  his  society  ; 
as  for  myself,  I  should  avoid  breathing  the 
same  air,  I  should  fly  from  him  as  from  a 
pestilence. 

"  I  impatiently  await  his  returning 
strength  to  extort  from  him  the  cause  of 
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his   malady.     I    am    convinced  that  Dr. 
Delaval  absents  himself  from  his  chamber 
from  having  heard  him,  in  his  delirium, 
calling  on  a  female,  to  whom  he  attaches 
incidents  that   cannot   appertain  to    Eu- 
pheraia.     The  doctor  has  a  large  portion 
of  pride,  and  the  idol  of  his  old  age  has 
had  many  opportunities  of  aggrandizing 
herself  by  marriage.    When,  from  witness- 
ing her  distress  on  the   sudden  illness  of 
Dunsany,  Dr.  Delaval  was  surprised  into 
giving  his  consent  to  their  union,  he  doubt- 
less expected  so    unlooked  for  an   event 
(for  Mountstuart  had  always  dreaded  great 
opposition  in  that  quarter)  would  be  followed 
by  the  most  lively  expressions  from  him  for 
whose  sake  he  had  relinquished  so  much. 
One  can  easily  imagine,  my  dear  madam, 
the  damp  it  must  cast  on  an  adoring  pa- 
rent to  witness  the  coldness,  not  to    say 
aversion,  Dunsany  appears  to  have  imbibed 
against   this  justly   appreciated    creatiire. 
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Lady  CliiFord  too^  who  loved  Dunsany 
with  maternal  fondness^  has,  within  these 
few  days,  undergone  a  total  change  to- 
wards him. 

"  In  short;,  I  am  lost  in  conjecture  at 
times,  when  I  think  he  has  basely  suffered 
another  woman  to  usurp  the  empire  Eu- 
phemia  so  lately  reigned  sovereign  over  ; 
then  I  am  tempted  to  throw  him  from  me 
as  a  wretch,  unworthy  even  of  scorn.  At 
other  times,  when  I  view  his  emaciated 
form,  when  I  see  him  sit  for  hours  together 
without  uttering  a  single  word,  the  tear 
not  unfrequently  coursing  his  pallid  cheek, 
then  am  I  ready  to  execrate  myself  for 
admitting  to  my  bosom  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion  against  the  integrity  of  the  friend 
I  so  tenderly  love. 

"  What  I  have  suffered  on  Dunsany's 
account  has  been  acute  beyond  measure ; 
the  shock  I  sustained  on  seeing  him  fall 
lifeless  at  my  feet  I  have  not  yet  recovered. 
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indeed  I  was  nearly  reduced  to  the  same 
state  from  agitation. 

'^  I  am  interrupted ;  must  theretore,  my 
dear  mother,  hid  you  farewell,  with  best 
regards  where  due.        C.  M.  Hamilton." 

Capt.  M''  P  her  son  Hamilton  to  his  mother. 

'^  Dunsany  daily  gained  strength,  mv 
dear  madam,  until  the  day  before  yesterday, 
when,  on  his  servant  delivering  him  a 
letter,  he  started  and  turned  as  pale  as 
death,  then  hastily  putting  it  in  his  pocket, 
he  evidently  awaited  our  departure  to  pe- 
ruse it.  His  uncle,  who  was  present,  hid 
him  use  no  ceremony  ;  but  he  positively 
declined  opening  it  until  alone. 

'^  We  soon  after  took  our  leave,  and  on 
my  again  going  to  see  him,  I  found  him  in 
bed  with  every  symptom  of  a  return  of  his 
fever.  I  immediately  sent  for  his  phy- 
sicians, who  were  of  opinion,  that  unless 
the  cause  was  removed  which  evidently  op- 
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pressed  his  mind^  his  recovery  would  be 
doubtful. 

'^  I  yesterday  asked  him,  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  see  his  Euphemia.  He  started  at 
her  name. 

"  ^  Call  her  mine  no  more  !'  cried  he, 
'  she  never  now  will  be  mine.' 

"^  ^  Why  not  ?'  I  replied,  '  all  obstacles 
are  now  removed.' 

'^  '  Cease !  O  cease  to  torment  me  Y  he 
exclaimed  with  much  emotion,  ^  lest  ever- 
lasting madness  be  my  portion  ;'  then  look- 
ing stedfastly  at  me,  ^  M""  Pherson'  he  con- 
tinued,  '  you  were  my  friend.' 

"  '  I  still  am,'  I  cried,  '  I  still  am  most 
cordially  so.' 

'^  '  Then  you  hold  the  league  of  amity,' 
he  replied,  '  with  one  of  the  most  miserable 
wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  '  What  can  possibly  have  occurred  to 
render  you  such  T  I  asked. 

"  '  A  combination  of  unfortunate  cir- 
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ciuiistances/  was  his  reply ;  '  1  pray  for 
death  to  speedily  end  the  mental  anguish  I 
endure ;  but/  he  added  after  a  pause^  ^  if 
you  still  regard  me^  and  will  promise  that 
what  I  reveal  shall  go  no  farther,  or  at 
most  only  to  Mansel,  I  will  disclose  to  you 
the  cause  of  my  distraction.' 

"  I  solemnly  promised  not  to  betray 
him,  though  I  made  a  stipulation  in  favour 
of  Mansel,  who  was  his  earliest  friend. 

^^  You  will,  my  dear  mother,  after  my 
promise  of  secresy,  excuse  my  being  less 
explicit  on  this  subject  than  I  could  wish; 
but  I  know  you  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear 
thatDunsany's  communication  has  restored 
him  to  the  place  he  held  in  my  esteem. 

"He  has,  undoubtedly,  been  the  dupe  of 
a  most  deep-laid  plan  of  deceit ;  and  I  have 
undertaken  to  go  to  town  on  this  business, 
and  hope  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to 
extricate  him  from  his  present  distressing 
situation. 
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^^  Since  he  has  opened  his  mind  to  me, 
he  is  become  much  easier,  and  ray  as- 
surances that  all  will  yet  turn  out  well, 
appear  to  soothe  him  into  a  state  of  tolerable 
tranquillity. 

''  It  £:ives  me  pain  to  view  the  attenuated 
form  and  colourless  face  of  poorEuphemia. 
Lady  Clifford  watches  her  unceasingly, 
and  with  the  deepest  sympathy  ;  but  her 
behaviour,  as  well  as  Doctor  Delaval's, 
as  I  before  mentioned,  has  undergone  a 
total  change. 

^^A  daily  formal  message  of  enquiry  after 
his  health,  and  a  stiflp  cold  acquiescence 
to  the  continual  bewailings  of  his  mother 
and  Mrs.  Shady,  is  all  the  commisera- 
tion the  father  and  daughter  now  bestow 
on  their  once  affectionately,  fondly  beloved 
Dunsany. 

"  Neither  does  Euphemia  persevere  in 
her  wish  of  seeing  him  ;  doubtless,  her  de- 
licate sensibility  has  taken  the  alarm  at 
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his  evident  reluctance  on  that  head  ;  nor 
has  she,  during  his  state  of  convalescence, 
received  any  message  or  enquiry  from  him 
but  in  common  with  Doctor  Delaval  and 
Lady  ChfFord. 

"  To  a  mind  Hke  Euphemia's,  these 
proofs  of  indifference  must  be  as  so  many 
daggers  ;  but  I  fervently  trust  and  hope, 
that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant,  when 
her  beloved  Dunsany  will  be  able  to  con- 
vince her,  that  his  present  conduct  is 
actuated  by  the  most  fervent,  the  most 
delicate  attachment  that  ever  sprung 
in  the  human  heart,  and  which  can 
never  cease  until  consigned  to  the  silent 
tomb. 

*'  I  pui-pose  setting  out  immediately  for 
town.  My  first  intentions  on  arriving 
here,  were,  after  welcoming  my  friend,  to 
bend  my  course  again  towards  the  north ; 
however,  in  the  cause  of  friendship,  I  will 
sacrifice  my  own  inclinations. 
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"  Iwill  write  from  London;  in  tlie  mean- 
time, dearest  madam,  I  remain  yours, 
truly,  &.C. 

C.  M.  Hamilton." 

Captain  Hamiltoii  to  G.  Mansel,  Esq. 

"  I  arrived  late  in  town,  my  dear  friend, 
and  drove  to  the  hotel  I  usually  frequent, 
where  I  went  instantly  to  bed,  that  I  might 
be  able  to  rise  early  to  proceed  in  the  busi- 
ness I  came  about. 

'^  I  followed  your  advice,  and  first  di- 
rected my  steps  to  the  agents  of  the  ■ 

regiment.  I  mentioned  my  name,  and 
requested  to  be  informed  if  any  officer 
of  that  corps  was  at  this  time  in  Eng- 
land. 

"  I  received  an  answer  in  the  negative, 
at  least  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge ; 
however,  I  requested  they  would  enquire  if 
any  officer  of  that  regiment  was  in  town, 
or  in  any  part  of  England,  and  I  left  my 
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address  in  case  they  could  afford  me  anV 
information  on  the  subject. 

^^  As  I  was  very  earnest  in  my  en- 
quiries, a  principal  of  the  office  came  for- 
ward, and  begged  to  know  if  it  was  any 
thing  of  a  nature  I  chose  to  disclose, 
relative  to  any  individual  of  that  corps,  as 
he  should  be  happy  to  assist  me  if  in  his 
power. 

"  I  thanked  him  very  sincerely,  and  re- 
plied, that  I  wanted  to  obtain  some  parti- 
culars relative  to  a  Lieutenant  Camelford. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you,  sir,"  an- 
swered he,  ""  that  Lieutenant  Gamelford 
fell  before ,  nearly  three  months  ago." 

"  I  know  he  is  dead,"  said  I,  "  but  I 
am  interested  for  his  widow." 

'^  Widow !  sir,"  exclaimed  he^  '^  pardon 
me,  but  you  must  be  mis-informed  in  that 
respect. 

"  Mr.  Camelford  was  never  married,  I 
am  positive  he  never  was." 
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I  thanked  him  for  his  information,  and 
returned  to  my  hotel,  deeply  musing  on  the 
intelligence  I  had  obtained ;  how  it  struck 
on  us  both  at  the  same  period  in  Dunsany's 
narrative  that  she  was  not  a  wife,  or  rather 
widow,  by  her  immediate  refusal  of  taking 
any  steps  relative  to  the  pension,  when  it 
was  deemed  requisite  for  her  to  produce 
her  marriao-e  certificate. 

After  deliberating  what  course  I  should 
next  pursue,  I  resolved  to  call  at  the  lodg- 
ings where  Mountstuart  had  left  Mrs. 
Camelford,  and  on  some  pretence  or  other, 
as  best  suited  the  business  I  was  upon, 
endeavour  to  learn  some  particulars  of  the 
lady. 

On  approaching  the  house,  I  took  a 
tolerable  survey  of  it,  and  luckily  espied  a 
board  up,  denoting  lodgings  to  let ;  I 
therefore  judged  I  was  on  sure  grounds  ; 
so,  knocking  at  the  door,  I  enquired  for 
Mrs.  Camelford.    The  person  who  opened 
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the  door  informed  me  she  was  gone 
from  thence ;  I  then  begged  to  be  favoured 
with  that  lady's  address.  Hearing  my 
parley  with  the  servant;,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  appeared,  and  with  great  civility 
requested  mc  to  walk  in  and  sit  down. 

This  was  exactly  what  I  wanted ;  so 
thanking  her  for  her  obliging  invitation,  I 
said  I  would  avail  myself  of  it,  and  rest 
myself,  as  I  was  rather  tired  with  walking 
so  far. 

When  seated,  the  good  woman,  whose 
impatience  to  know  my  business  could  not 
be  repressed,  began.  "  You  were  enquirig 
after  Mrs.  Camelford,  I  think,  sir." 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Then  allow  me  to  say,  sir,  she  is  one 
of  the  worst  of  women." 

I  shuddered  involuntarily. 

'^  I  hope,  sir,  she  is  no  kin  to  you  ;  no 
sister,  or " 

"  No,  no,"  replied  I,  "  she  is  no  ways 
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related  to  me  ;  but  do  pray  proceed,  and 
tell  me  all  you  know  of  her  conduct  in 
general." 

"  Why  you  must  know,  sir,  it  is  not  my 
custom  to  take  strangers  into  my  house, 
bat  the  people  at  the  hotel,  hard  by,  took 
my  apartments  for  her,  and  promised  me 
she  was  a  lady  of  character ;  so  when  she 
first  came  and  her  two  sweet  children, 
thinks  I,  it  is  an  angel  descended  from 
heaven,  she  was  so  mild  and  so  beautiful, 
and  she  was  all  in  weeds ;  so  my  heart 
bled  at  the  distress  she  must  have  under- 
gone at  losing  a  good  husband,  for  I  know 
the  sorrow  of  being  a  widow,  and  raany's 
the  salt  tear  I  have  shed  when  she  would 
tell  me  of  her  loss. 

"  So  after  a  day  or  two  comes  a  gentle- 
man to  see  her, — and  such  a  man,  so  noble, 
so  handsome,  such  a  sweet  manner ;  so  he 
prevailed  on  her  to  go  out  airing  with  him 
in  his  carriage,  and  so  kind  too,  he  would 
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always  take  one  of  her  lovely  children  with 
him ;  at  last  her  spirits  got  tolerably  well 
again^  so  he  proposed  her  going  to  the 
opera,  then  down  she  comes  to  consult  me 
on  the  propriety  of  it,  'but/  says  I,  'you 
cannot  go  in  the  dress  you  now  wear  ; 
such  a  thing  was  never  known  as  going  to 
the  opera  in  weeds.' 

"  '  Oh  !  if  that's  all,'  was  her  answer, 
'  I  can  lay  them  aside  for  an  evening,  you 
know ;  for  after  all,  the  outside  garb  is  of 
little  consequence.' 

"  So  seeing  she  was  determined,  I  held 
my  peace.  But  how  she  was  dressed, 
satin,  lace,  jewels,  I  nevei  saw  a  more 
beautiful  person  in  all  my  born  days. 

''  Well,  thinks  I,  to-morrow  will  see 
her  mourning  on  again;  but  no  thank 
you, — madam  had  met  with  too  much  ad- 
miration to  hide  her  charms  any  longer  in  a 
close  cap  and  bonnet. 

"  However,    I   thought  there   was  no 
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great  harm  in  that^  as  she  had  got  a  com- 
pany keeper,  and  such  a  man  too  !  Heaven 
help  me !  but  there  are  not  many  such 
going ;  excuse  me,  sir,  but  you,  of  all  the 
gentlemen  I  have  ever  seen,  are  the  nearest 
to  compare  with  him." 

I  smiled,  and  entreated  the  good  lady  to 
proceed. 

^^  So  sir,   as  I  was  going  to  observe,  I 

began  to  think  we  should  have  a  wedding 

biefore  long  and  be  quite  merry  again ;  but 

no   such  thing,  believe  me,   ever  entered 

the  gentleman's  brain.     And  sometimes  I 

used  to  go  to  a  small  china  closet  that  was 

made  close  up  to  a  side  of  the  drawing 

room,  indeed  it  is  only  divided  from  the 

room  by  a  thin  partition,  papered  over ; 

and  after  I  had  got  there,  I  would  often 

stop  to  recollect  what  took  me  there  ;  for 

since  I  have  had  so  much  trouble,  my  poor 

head  is  often  sadly  confused ;  so  I  used  to 

hear  the  major, — I  forget  his  name,  tell 

fS 
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Mrs.  Camelford,  that  he  longed  for  the 
breaking  up  of  some  court,  as  he  wanted 
to  go  to  Bath ;  and  she  would  burst  into 
tears  whenever  he  mentioned  going,  and 
say,  she'd  never  a  fiiend  in  the  worid 
but  he. 

"  And  so  at  last  he  took  leave  of  her, 
and  she  fell  into  fits,  and  when  she  got  a 
little  better  she  prevailed  on  my  servant  to 
buy  her  some  poison,  and  she  drank  every 
drop,  for  she  said  life  was  of  no  value  How 
to  her. 

"  So  when  she  was  taken  so  ill  that  her 
Hfe  was  despaired  of,  the  girl  in  her  fright 
confessed  to  me  what  she  had  bought  for 
Mrs.  Camelford,  and.  Heaven  forgive  me ! 
I  was  in  such  a  taking,  I  struck  her  down 
with  a  brush  I  was  sweeping  cobwebs  off 
the  ceiling  with ;  you  slovenly  hussey, 
said  1,  if  you  was  to  mind  cleaning  my 
house  instead  of  drawing  an  inquest  on 
me 
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Well/'   cried   I,    rather  impetnoiisly, 
never  mind  this  part  of  the  story ;  do, 
my  good  lady,  proceed." 

*•  I  have  very  little  more  to  say,"  re- 
sumed she  coldly,  "  except  that  I  sent  for 
a  physician,  who  was  of  opinion  tliat 
the  lady  could  not  live  till  morning  if  she 
had  really  taken  the  contents  of  the  phial, 
which  my  servant  produced,  and  which 
he  said  had  contained  vitriol ;  the  girl 
could  not  tell  where  it  was  bought,  for  the 
lady  had  written  down  what  it  was  she 
sent  for,  and  (as  it  afterwards  came  out) 
being  ordered  to  make  haste,  she,  in  her 
hurry,  slipped  in  crossing  a  street,  and 
was  almost  run  over  by  a  gentleman's 
chariot ;  she  was  only  frightened  ;  but  the 
good  christian  inside  stopped  to  enquire 
if  the  young  woman  was  hurt,  and.  Heaven 
reward  his  condescension  !  had  her  placed 
beside  him,  and  drove  to  a  doctor's  with 
her,  where,  finding  she  was  unhurt,  and 
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only  agitated  from  the  length  of  time  she 
was  detained  from  home^  he  begged,  to 
save  a  farther  delay,  the  doctor  would  give 
her  what  the  paper  (which  she  had  all  the 
time  held  fast)  evinced  she  had  been  sent 
for,  and  putting  a  one-pound  note  in  her 
hand^  bid  his  footman  conduct  the  young 
woman  to  a  coach,  and  pay  it  at  the  corner 
of  the  street  where  she  lived,  for  she  con- 
fessed to  me  she  told  the  gentleman  she 
should,  never  hear  the  end  of  it  from  her 
mistress  if  she  was  to  come  home  in  a 
coach — making  me  out  quite  a  Turk — a 
vile but  you  see,  sir,  as  if  it  was  or- 
dained^ no  traces  could  be  made  out  of 
where  she  got  the  stuff,  and  all  this  came 
out  too  late  to  be  of  any  service ;  so  the 
doctor  said,  all  that  could  be  done  was,  to 
give  her  medicine  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  vile  stuff  she  had  swallowed;  but 
his  prescriptions  were  of  no  avail— and 
how  should  they  ?  She  continued  to  make 
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mv  servant  pour  all  the  medicine  out  of 
window,  and  gave  her  a  whole  suit  of  close 
mourning  for  hush-money. 

'^  Well^  I  as  well  as  the  rest  was  bravely 
imposed  on ;  for,  believing  she  lay  at  the 
point  of  death,  I  sent  in  great  haste  for 
this  handsome  major  to  see  her  before  she 
died,  but  she  was  delirious  before  he  came 
(for  she  shammed  so  well  we  thought  it  was 
so),  and  kept  raving  about  loss  of  cha- 
racter, and  praying  for  death  to  end  her 
sufferings.  When  a  little  come  to  herself, 
she  enquired  for  the  major,  and  requested 
to  see  him,  and,  after  some  conversation, 
proposed  to  him  to  sign  a  deed,  pur- 
porting it  to  be  his  intention  to  marry  her. 
God  bless  me  !  I  never  saw  such  a  taking 
as  the  major  was  in ;  he  jumped  almost  to 
the  ceiling;  with  astonishment  at  such  a 
proposal;  however,  at  last  he  took  com- 
passion on  her,  hearing  her  say  she  could 
not  die  in  peace  and  leave  a  bad  name  to 
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her  poor  children,  so  he  took  the  paper 
from  her,  put  his  name  to  it,  and  mshed 
out  of  the  room  like  one  distracted; 
she  then  requested  the  doctor  and  me  to 
sign  our  names  under  the  major's,  and 
taking  the  paper,  she  pressed  her  lips 
on  it,  and  called  it  her  passport  to  a  better 
world. 

^^  Soon  after  this  she  sunk  into  a  sound 
sl^p,  and  when  she  awoke  towards  morn- 
ing, she  said,  she  found  herself  somewhat 
better;  and  as  sure  as  you  are  alive,  she 
began  to  recover  so  rapidly,  that  in  less 
than  a  week  she  was  as  well  as  ever, 
and  soon  after  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
majoi*  (the  same  that  caused  his  relapse)  ; 
and  after  waiting  some  days  for  an  answer, 
and  none  arriving,  she  paid  off  these  lodg- 
ings, and  sat  off  with  her  children  for 
Bath,  as  she  informed  me,  but  I  have 
sint^e,  by  the  veriest  chance,  discovered, 
she  has  taken  up  her  abode  at  Richmond, 
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near ,     This  is  all  I  know,  or  ever 

desire  to  know  of  her." 

"  I  feh  extremely  obliged  to  the  good 
woman  for  her  communication,  and  forcing 
a  considerable  present  on  her,  of  which  I 
really  thought  her  deserving,  took  my 
leave;  after  dinner  I  ordered  my  car- 
riage, and  went  to  consult  Stafford  on  the 
business. 

"  He  could,  he  said,  give  me  no  great 
hopes  on  the  subject,  but  would  consider 
about  it ;  'the  promise,'  he  continued,  'is a 
very  binding  one — both  parties  beyond  the 
age  when  parents   or  guardians  have  any 
power — the  promise  given,  or  rather  signed 
before  witnesses  of  respectability.'     '  But 
then,'  said  I, '  her  having  the  deed  ready^ — 
only  a  signature  wanting — '  '  True,  true,' 
he  answered,  '  but  no  compulsatory  mea- 
sures were  resorted  to ;  the  major  volun- 
tarily   signed   it.'      'It   is   a  confounded 
unfortunate  business,'  exclaimed  I,  '  from 
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first  to  last ;  oh  !  that  I  had  been  at  his 
elbow.' 

''  I  left  Stafford  quite  disheartened,  be- 
cause I  knew,  had  he  a  shadow  of  hope  to 
give  me,  he  would  not  have  withheld  it  a 
moment. 

"  I  retired  early,  being  harrassed  and  out 
of  spirits  from  the  small  chance  I  feared 
there  was  of  extricating  my  friend  from 
the  snare  he  had  unwarily  been  entrapped 
into. 

^^  Whilst  dressing,  the  next  morning, 
my  valet  brought  me  a  letter  from  the 
agent's,  purporting,  that  a  Captain  Glen- 
cairn,  of  the  same  corps  to  which  the  late 
Lieutenant  Camelford  belonged,  had  just 

arrived  in  town,  and  his  address  the 

hotel. 

"  I  lost  no  time  in  driving  there,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  him. 

'^  Without  any  very  long  preface^  I  en- 
tered on  the  business  which  had  brought  me 
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there,  and  received  from  that  gentlemen  a 
positive  assurance  that  Mr.  Camelford  was 
never  married. 

"  ^He  undoubtedly  protected  a  very  pretty 
woman,'     he    continued,    '  and  permitted 
her  to  take  his  name,  but  I  am  positive 
she  was  not  his  wife ;  her  real  name  is 
Strangways  ;  she  eloped  with  him  from  a 
country  town,  where  he  had  been  some 
months  quartered  ;  her  husband,  probably^ 
is    still   living,   though   a   sad,    dissipated 
character ;   Camelford  was  a  thoughtless, 
good-tempered  youno^  man,    and   ran  out 
of  a  very  considerable  fortune,  in  which 
particular,  I  fancy  his  fair  companion  lent 
a  tolerable    helping  hand.'     I   expressed 
my  thanks  to  Captain   Glencairn  for  his 
information,    and   taking    my  leave,    in- 
stantly  drove   to    Stafford's,    to    whom   I 
imparted  all  1  have  just  written,  and  bade 
him  put  on  his  considering  cap,  and  en-' 
deavom'  to  serve  my  friend. 
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"  'That  I  will  do,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul/  was  his  reply,  '  but  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  set  aside  a  promise  of  marriage — 
a  written  one  I  mean.  In  what  name  was 
it  made  out  ?'  I  answered,  that,  '  Mount- 
stuart  was  so  agitated,  he  only  glanced 
over  the  paper  ;  he  believed  it  was  stated, 
that  the  contract  was  with  Georgiana 
Camelford,  but/  added  I,  '  as  she  was 
not  Camel  ford's  wife — ^' 

*' '  We  have  no  absolute  knowledge  that 
she  was  not,'    said   he,    '  and    we  have 
precedents  enough  of  men  being  such  fools 
as  to  espouse  the  women  they  have  kept, 
and  afterwards  so  ashamed   of  its  being 
known,  that  they  still  subject  them  to  every 
inconvenience  attendanton  an  illicit  union; 
and  the    only  prerogative  granted  them, 
as  a  wife,  being  a  straitened  allowance,  to 
which   they  well  know  a  mistress  would 
not  submit. 

'*  '  However,   if  any  one  ca'^  extricate 
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your  friend,  I  will,  my  dear  sir,  be  that 
one  ;  but  I  cannot,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  decide  what  plan  to  pursue  ;  allow 
me,  therefore,  two  or  threedays  to  deliberate 
on  the  affair,  and  I  trust  and  hope  in  that 
time  to  hit  on  some  method  you  will  ap- 
prove.' 

"Thus,  my  dear  Mansel,  the  business,  to 
use  a  law-term,  stands  over,  but  I  hope  in 
my  next  to  give  you  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  cogitations  of  vStafford  being  likely 
to  turn  to  some  advantage.  Read  this 
letter  to  Dunsany,  and  let  him  be  assured, 
that  every  possible  exertion  that  friendship 
can  dictate,  shall  be  made  by  me  to  ensure 
his  happiness. 

"  To  your  wife,  and  all  other  friends,  I 
beg  you  to  say  every  thing  for  me  that 
my  time  will  not  admit  of.  Yours,  my  dear 
Mansel,  most  truly, 

C.  M.  Hamilton." 
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From  the  same  to  the  same. 

'^  I  allowed  Stafford  two  days  to  come 
to  some  determination  on  the  case  in  point, 
my  dear  Mansel,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  becoming  very  impatient,  1  called 
upon  him.  He  told  me  he  was  on  the 
point  of  seeking  me  to  consult  on  the  best 
method  to  pursue. 

"  '  I  have  been  thinking,'  said  he,  '  that 
the  only  way  will  be  to  take  the  lady  by 
surprize.  I  have  taken  comisel's  opinion, 
which  entirely  coincides  with  mine.  1,  hope 
I  am  not  too  sanguine,  but  I  think  I  can 
engage  to  free  your  friend  from  his  thral- 
dom. If  you  will  honour  me  so  far.  Captain 
Hamilton,'  he  continued,  'as  to  dine  with 
me,  1  hope  I  may,  by  that  hour,  have  some 
pleasing  intelligence  to  impart.' 

"  I  acquiesced,  only  insisting  he  should 
make  use  of  my  carriage,  in  which  he 
immediately  drove  off  to  Richmond. 
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"  Stafford  having  named  six  as  his  din- 
ner hour,  I  was  punctual  to  a  minute, 
hoping  he  would  be  returned ;  it  was  seven, 
however,  before  the  dinner  was  served, 
his  family  being  tired  of  waiting,  and  sup- 
posing he  had  dined  out ;  but  before 
we  were  ali  seated,  he  came  in.  I  saw,  by 
his  manner,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  his 
mission,  and  waited  rather  impatiently,  I 
will  confess,  for  the  ladies  to  retire,  when 
he  gave  me  the  following  information. 

"  On  arriving  at  Richmond,  I  drove  to 
the  principal  inn,  and  having  ordered  your 
horses  to  be  well  taken  care  of,  I  took 
a  sandwich  myself,  enquired  out  Mrs. 
Camelford's  lodging,  and  knocking  at  the 
door,  asked  if  she  was  at  home ;  the  ser- 
vant, who  opened  the  door,  appeared  to 
hesitate,  on  which,  telling  her  it  was  on  an 
affair  of  the  utmost  moment  that  I  came,  I 
passed  her,  and  entered  a  parlour,  where  sat 
a  very  elegant  young  woman  at  a  piano-forte. 
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"  She  arose  at  my  entrance^  and  on  my 
apologizing,  and  begging  to  see  Mrs. 
Camelford,  she  professed  herself  to  be  that 
lady,  and  pointing  to  a  seat,  entreated  me 
to  inform  her  the  nature  of  the  business  I 
came  upon.  I  answered  that  I  was  a  soli- 
citor, and  that  I  came  there  empowered  by 
a  cHent  of  mine  of  the  name  of  Strang- 
ways. 

"  '  Strangways  !'  reiterated  she,  starting 
and  turniBkg  very  pale,  '  do  you  mean 
Lionel  Strangways  ?' 

"  '  The  same,'  cried  I,  eagerly  catching 
at  every  hint  that  in  her  confusion  she 
let  drop. 

"  '  Oh  1'  she  exclaimed,  ^  I  thought,  in- 
deed I  was  persuaded,  he  was  no  more.' 

^'  '  You  should  have  been  certified  that 
event  had  actually  taken  place,'  replied  I, 
^  before  you  again  entered  the  pale  of  ma- 
trimony ;  however,  you  must  answer  for 
that;  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  acquaint  you 
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that  Mr.  Strangways  is  about  to  institate 
a  process  against  you  for  bigamy.' 

"  '  He  may  spare  himself  the  trouble,* 
cried  she,  *  as  I  never  was  Mr.  Camelford's 
wife.' 

"  '  That  greatly  alters  the  case,'  said  I, 
*  he  has  been  informed  that  you  were  not 
only  married  to  Camelford,  but,  since  his 
death,  you  were  on  the  eve  of  being  again 
married  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Mountstuart ;  indeed,  to  be  plain,  that 
you  have  obtained  a  promise  of  marriage 
from  this  young  man,  of  no  avail  of  course, 
your  husband  being  alive,  but  such  a  con- 
tinuation of — '  She  interrupted  me  ;  'good 
God,  sir!  by  what  means  could  Mr.  Strang- 
ways  get  a  knowledge  of  the  contract 
Major  Mountstuart  has  bound  himself  in, 
to  make  me  his  wife,  whenever  I  am  at 
liberty,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  ?' 

"  '  But'  I  replied,  ^  of  what  avail  are  pro- 
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mises  of  marriage  to  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band is  still  living  ?  be  assm'ed,  this  will 
tell  greatly  to  your  disadvantage  in  a  court 
of  judicature^  whither  you  will  very  soon 
be  summoned.' 

"^  Still  my  chance  of  the  penalty  an- 
nexed to  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond  is  a  very 
good  one/  she  replied,  with  great  efiron- 
tery ;  *^  Strangways  is  considerably  older 
than  I  am ;  seldom  a  day  passes  that  he  is 
not  intoxicated  ;  it  is,  therefore,  reasonable 
to  suppose,  his  life  may  be  greatly  short- 
ened by  such  habits/ 

"  ^  I  am  positive,  Major  Mounts tuart 
will  never  ratify  the  contract,  or  pay  the 
forfeiture  either,'  said  I. 

"  '  Don't  make  too  sure  of  that,'  cried 
she,  laughing,  '  after  his  being  so  easily 
duped  as  to  put  his  signature  to  a  bond 
that  he  did  not  even  read.' 

"  '  Yet,'  said  I,  '  he  was  the  victim  of 
such  a  deep-laid  plot  of  duplicity,  that  it 
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must  have  been  a  vitiated,  not  to  say  a 
depraved  heart,  that  could,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, admit  the  remotest  shadow  of 
suspicion  to  enter.  But,'  I  continued,  ^  as 
I  came  commissioned  by  your  husband, 
who  is  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  of  ven- 
geance, so  I  wish  to  carry  to  him  your 
determination,  that  he  mav  know  what 
grounds  he  goes  upon  in  a  prosecution 
against  you.' 

"  ^  I  do  not  comprehend  you  :  how,  if  I 
never  was  married  to  Camelford,  can  he 
attempt  to  punish  me  ?' 

'^  '  For  accepting,  indeed  by  the  deepest 
chicanery  extorting  a  bond  from  Major 
Mount  Stuart.' 

"  '  How  is  it  possible  that  my  husband 
and  Major  Mountstuart  should  coalesce 
against  me  ?' 

'^ '  It  matters  little  how  or  by  what 
means  they  became  acquainted,  and  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  punishing  a  woman, 
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who  has  been  the  bane  of  one,  and  by  her 
arts  might  have  ruined  the  prospects  of  the 
other.  But  Major  Mountstuart  having 
now  a  complete  knowledge  of  your  cha- 
racter, has  laid  the  whole  proceedings  be- 
fore counsel,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  you  will  have  a  strict  watch  set  over 
you,  that  you  may  not  escape  the  sword  of 
justice,  which  sooner  or  later  will  overtake 
you,  unless  you  are  inclined  to  make  all 
the  atonement  in  your  power.' 

"  I  saw  she  was  greatly  terrified  at  my 
threats  and  the  stern  morose  manner  I  as- 
simied  towards  her.  After  a  violent  burst  of 
^rief,  she  enquired  if  I  came,  instructed  by 
my  clients,  to  propose  any  terms,  her  com- 
pliance with  which  would  induce  them  to 
desist  from  the  prosecution. 

"  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  adding. 
Major  Mountstuart  had  made  a  positive 
determination  respecting  her,  which  was, 
as  he  could  not  bear,  even  in  appearance,  to 
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act  harshly  towards  a  person  he  had  once 
thought  well  of,  to  present  her  with  a 
thousand  pounds  on  her  delivering  the 
bond  into  my  hands  ;  but,  on  the  event  of 
her  non-compliance,  to  support  her  hus- 
band to  his  last  shilling  in  his  determined 
resolution  of  punishing  her  to  the  utmost. 

"  After  some  moments  of  thoughtfulness 
she  asked,  in  case  of  her  delivering  up  the 
contract,  how  she  should  be  certain  I 
would  pay  her  the  sum  Major  Mountstuart 
had  specified  as  the  price  of  her  rehn- 
quishing  it. 

"  I  came  prepared,  however,  and  taking 
out  a  large  bale  of  bank  notes,  I  placed 
ten  of  a  hundred  pounds  each  on  the  table, 
and  professing  my  time  was  very  limited, 
and  that  I  much  wished  to  be  gone,  re- 
ceived from  her  the  bond,  with  assu- 
rances that  I  would  take  care  she  should 
have  no  farther  trouble  on  the  business,  I 
came  on.    I  took  my  leave,  well  pleased  that 
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I  had  succeeded  so  well ;  there^  take  the 
bond,  my  noble  captain,  and  forward  it 
with  all  speed  to  the  major. 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  am  not  sparing  in 
my  acknowledgments  to  Stafford  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered  me  by  serving  my 
friend. 

'^  I  send  this  letter  and  the  bond  to  you 
by  my  servant,  as  I  judge  it  of  too  much 
importance  to  Dunsany  to  run  the  chance 
of  any  unforeseen  delay.  To-morrow  I 
leave  town  for  the  North ;  be  pleased, 
therefore,  to  direct  your  next  to  me  at 
Cecil  Place.  Congratulate  our  friend  from 
me  most  cordially  ;  accept  my  sincere  re- 
gards, and  dispense  the  same  to  all  our 
circle.  Yours, 

C.  M.  Hamilton." 

G.  Mansel,  Esq.  to  Captain  Hamilton, 

"  Your  letter,  containing  the  confir- 
mation   of    our    suggestion,     respecting 
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the  lady  in  question  not  being  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Camelford,  came  safe  to  hand.  I  read 
on  to  Dunsany,  and  could  perceive  in  his 
newly  raised  hopes  an  instantaneous  al- 
teration for  the  better. 

'^  To-day  your  servant  arrived  with  your 
welcome  packet,  which,  the  moment  I 
had  perused,  I  hastened  with  to  Dunsany. 
Words  are  inadequate  to  express  his  feel- 
ings ;  he  was  transported  with  joy,  then 
with  gratitude  towards  you ;  last  of  all^  he 
uttered  the  name  of  Euphemia — that  ten- 
derly beloved  name,  which  the  nicest  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  has  hitherto  forbade  his 
mentioning. 

"  How  Euphemia  is  affected,  I  know 
not,  for  she  has  been  invisible  to  us  all 
since  the  time  of  Mountstuart's  relapse,  in 
consequence  of  Mrs.  Camelford's  letter  ac- 
quainting him  with  her  rapid  progress  to- 
wards perfect  health. 

''  Sir  Lucius   Montgomery   has   com- 
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pleted  his  noble  purchase  of  an  estate  for 
the  future  residence  ot  Lord  and  Lady 
Loftus  ;  the  patent  is  made  out,  and  their 
new  honours  sit  very  easy  on  them ;  they 
are,  indeed,  a  most  amiable  couple ;  Sir 
Lucius  out  of  many  plans  that  have  avraited 
his  approbation,  has  made  choice  of  one 
for  erecting  a  magnificent  mansion,  worthy 
the  representatives  of  the  noble  family  of 
Loftus. 

"^  Charles  Mountstuart's  lady,  between 
you  and  I,  seems  a  little  displeased  that, 
with  her  immense  wealth,  she  is  super- 
seded in  public  by  Lady  Loftus ;  so  Charles, 
to  make  matters  easy,  has  promised  to 
buy  a  title,  at  which  Mrs.  Shady  makes 
the  most  unceasing  remonstrances. 

"  '  Faith  !'  said  she  (the  other  day), 
'  what  a  fool  you  are,  Charles,  to  be  after 
humouring  that  fantastic  Indian  ;  now,  if 
she  had  the  beauty  or  liveliness  of  Lady 
Loftus-,  I   could  forgive  you  ;  but  such  a 
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poor,  sleepy  hum-drum,  such  a  mope,  fie 
upon  you  for  indulging  her  in  her  whim- 
sies, simpleton  as  you  are !' 

'^  Charles  bit  his  lips,  but  had  too  much 
good  sense  to  reply,  and  his  mother  took 
up  the  cudgels  against  purchasing  a  title, 
but  with  so  much  good  humour  and  drol- 
lery, that  he  could  not  be  angry. 

"  ^  Why  now  be  advised,'  cried  she, 
'  and  don't  be  after  purchasing  a  title,  it 
smells  so  of  the  city ;  faugh  !  I  should 
never  hear  your  name  mentioned  without 
confusion  ;  go  get  into  parliament,  and  be 
sure  to  be  always  on  the  right  side  of  the 
question,  or,  if  you  are  on  the  wrong, 
bother  them  with  arguments  until  you  con- 
vince them  you  are  in  the  right.  Now 
there  was  Counsellor  Flaherty,  he  sat  in 
several  parliaments,  and  he  drank  so  freely 
of  whisky  that  he  never  was  clear  on 
which  side  he  was  ;  so  on  a  great  debate, 
says  he,  ^  I'll  drink  double  the  quantity  I 
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ever  did  before,  and  then  1*11  talk  down 
both  sides  of  the  house,  and  the  old  one 
himself  sha'n't  be  able  to  discover  on 
which   side  of  the  question  I  am.' 

"  ^  And  truly  he  made  good  his  words ; 
he  slept  through  the  whole  debate,  and 
therefore  it  required  more  than  human 
perception  to  divine  on  which  side  he 
was/ 

"  Montgomery  Mountstuart,  the  bro- 
ther next  Dunsany,  and  about  two  years  his 
senior,  is  arrived  ; — he  is  the  counterpart  of 
our  esteemed  friend  ;  possessing  the  same 
openness  of  countenance,  that  expressive 
sensibility,  that  graceful  figure:  in  short 
1  never  saw  two  brothers  so  strongly  re- 
semble each  other: — each  might  exclaim, 

"  Methinks  you  are  my  glass,  and  not 
My  brother." 

"  But  though  family  pride  has  instigated 
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Sir  Lucius  to  settle  so  much  on  Lord 
Loftus,  still  Montgomery  is  his  favourite, 
and  will  (there's  no  doubt)  inherit  largely 
from  him. 

'^  Clara  is  all  joy  and  gladness  in  the 
hope  of  embracing  her  mother  and  sisters 
very  shortly.  Lord  Dunleary  has  engaged 
a  house  here^  and  precedes  the  party  from 
Scotland  a  few  days^  business  having 
called  him  to  London  rather  unexpect- 
edly. 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  that  is, 
if  you  can  devote  an  hour  to  friendship, 
for  I  have  not  yet  been  long  enough  mar- 
ried to  have  entirely  forgotten  my  court- 
ing days.     Adieu. 

Believe  me  yours, 

G.  Mansel." 
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CHAP.  II. 


After  laying  these  letters  before  my 
readers^  I  resume  the  thread  of  my  story. 

During  my  illness,  my  very  soul  was 
torn  with  contending  emotions  ;  I  had  al- 
lowed my  compassion  to  be  wrought  upon 
to  a  pitch,  bordering  on  the  most  romantic 
folly^  when  witnessing  the  distressing  scene 
of  an  unhappy  being  on  the  verge  of  eter- 
nity. At  the  time  I  signed  the  contract,  I 
was  firmly  of  opinion  it  would  become 
null  and  void  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
by  the  death  of  the  self-immolated  victim  ; 
yet  the  instant  I  had  placed  my  signature 
to  the  paper,  the  imprudence  of  the 
act  rushed  with  full  force  on  my  imagi- 
nation. Should  she,  thought  I,  reco- 
ver ;  distraction  was  in  the  bare  idea 
—  I  left  the  house  with  precipitation, 
wildly  calling  on  Euj^hemia,  and  entreating 
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her  forgiveness.  My  faithful  servant, 
having  conveyed  me  to  my  hotel,  has 
since  informed  me  with  what  reluctance 
he  got  things  in  readiness  for  my  imme- 
diately setting  out  for  Bath,  as  he  ^saw 
symptoms  of  a  disordered  mind  in  the  in- 
coherent orders  I  repeatedly  gave  him. 
M''  Pherson's  letters  to  his  mother  men- 
tion circumstances  tRat  I  was  totally  un- 
conscious of.  When  I  began  slowly  to 
recover,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  me  in 
the  presence  of  several  of  my  friends,  who 
begged  me  not  to  use  any  ceremony  with 
them,  but  my  agitation  was  so  great,  sup- 
posing it  contained  the  tidings  of  Mrs. 
Camelford's  being  no  more,  who,  but  for 
her  fatal  attachment  to  me,  might  have 
passed  happily  on  to  the  "  vale  of  years," 
that  even  after  I  was  alone  it  was  some 
minutes  ere  I  had  courage  to  break  the 
seal. 

Judge  of  my   consternation,   when   it 
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proved  to  be  from  no  other  than  Mrs. 
Camelford,  acquainting  me  that  she  was 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
her  rashness^  as  fortunately  for  her^  in- 
stead of  swallowing  vitriol,  which  in  her 
despair  she  had  fully  purposed  doing,  by  a 
mistake,  a  nauseous,  though  not  fatal, 
di-ug,  had  been  sent  her,  which  had  caused 
faintings,  and  her  agonized  state  of  mind 
acting  on  the  supposition  of  what  she 
really  believed  she  had  taken,  had  brought 
on  temporary  delirium ;  under  the  firm 
persuasion  of  having  but  a  very  short 
time  to  live,  she  had,  for  the  sake  of  her 
little  girl,  overstepped  the  rigid  bounds  of 
female  delicacy,  and  proposed  to  me  to  sign 
a  contract  of  marriage,  which,  of  itself, 
must  be  an  ample  vindication  of  her  con- 
duct, should  aspersions  be  cast  on  it  by  the 
malicious  interpretations  of  a  censorious 
world. 

That  she  had  removed  to  Richmond  for 
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change  of  air,  and  should  there  wait  my 
determination  of  either  making  her  my 
wife,  or  of  paying  the  penalty  annexed  to 
the  non-performance  of  the  contract,  which 
no  doubt  I  perfectly  recollected  was  twenty 
tliousand  pounds. 

This  letter,  so  plainly  evincing  the  deep 
laid  artifice  I  had  been  the  dupe  of,  caused 
the  relapse  M^'Pherson  so  feelingly  de- 
plores, and,  after  a  severe  struggle  within 
myself,  to  that  dear  friend  I  communicated 
the  cause  of  my  distress.  To  Mansel 
(who  was  no  less  dear  to  me)  I  should 
have  been  equally  explicit,  but  he  was  not 
so  much  with  me  as  M*'  Pherson  ;  it  was 
but  fair  to  suppose,  he  would  have  no 
concealments  from  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached ;  and  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  poor  figure  I  should  cut,  were 
my  weakness  of  conduct  to  get  wind; 
however,  I  gave  M'^  Pherson  permission  to 
make  his  brother-in-law  acquainted  with 
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these  particulars,  hinting  that  I  trusted 
(to  their  prudence)  my  fame  andhappmess. 
M''  Pherson,  from  the  first,  had  imbibed 
the  idea  of  some  female  having  obtained 
an  influence  over  my  affections,  and  had 
superseded  my  regard  for  Euphemia.  I 
started  at  the  suggestion ;  and  the  possi- 
bility that  such  a  supposition  might  have 
been  adopted  by  my  Euphemia  had  such 
an  effect  on  me,  that  I  shook  as  if  in  an 
ague  fit. 

However,  I  soon  convinced  my  friend 
that,  though  I  might  be  accused  of  impru- 
dence, no  imputation  of  an  immoral  ten- 
dency could,  with  truth,  be  cast  on  my 
character. 

In  regard  to  Euphemia,  it  was  my 
excess  of  tenderness,  aided  by  the  most 
refined  delicacy,  that  prevented  my  request- 
ing to  see  her.  I  was  but  too  painfully 
alive  to  the  obstacles  that  must  now  im- 
pede  our  union  ;    the  penalty  annexed  to 
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the  bond  1  could  never  pay,  and  the  con- 
tract itself,  though  out  of  the  question,  still 
raised  an  insurmountable  bamer  to  my 
marrying  another. 

Under  these  circumstances,  M*"  Pherson 
resolved  to  go  to  London,  and  there  take 
legal  advice  how  to  get  me  freed  from  the 
toils  in  which  I  had  unwarily  been  en- 
tangled. 

I  empowered  him  (well  knowing  how 
money  can  overcome  almost  every  diffi- 
culty) with  the  whole  expenditure  of  Mr. 
Hamilton's  legacy,  if  needfal,  which  re- 
mained untouched  in  the  hands  of  my 
banker. 

'He  bid  me  not  have  a  moment's  uneasi- 
ness respecting  pecuniary  matters,  as^ 
should  the  affair  in  question  cost  five  times 
the  amount  of  the  legacy,  he  would  with 
pleasure  answer  it  to  ensure  my  happi- 
ness ;  "  at  the  same  time,  my  dear  fellow," 
added  this  sensible,  worthy  friend,  "  though 
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my  fortune  has  unexpectedly  become  very 
large,  I   consider  that  I  owe  it  to  the  dis- 
tressed part  of  my  fellow-creatures/'  (who 
unfortunately  form  a  very  great  mass  of  the 
oppulation  of  this   country,  a  country  at 
present  most  severely  oppressed),  "  not  un- 
necessarily to    squander   money ;   neither 
have   riches  yet  had  the  power  ascribed 
to  the  Lethean  stream,  and  I  much  doubt 
if  their  influence  will  ever  render  me  cal- 
lous to  the  calls  of  humanity.     In  short,  I 
have  not  yet   quite   extracted   the  bitter 
sting  of  poverty,  which  I  and  all  my  family 
so  long  smarted  under.     Poverty,  after  all, 
is  a  most  foul,  abominable  crime,  and  the 
possessor  of  so  great  a  curse  is  justly  de- 
spised,and  consequently  driven  from  society. 
''  Come,  come,   confess ;   was  I  not  a 
miserable,   ill-looking  miscreant,    dead  to 
every  atom  of  virtue,    and  devoid  of  the 
smallest  particle   of  merit,  whilst   I  was 
poor  ?" 
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I  laughed  heartily  at  his  pleasantry,  and 
when  he  left  me  to  give  orders  for  his 
journey,  was  in  such  high  spirits,  con- 
trasted with  my  former  depression,  that  I 
again  admitted  the  flattering  hope  into  my 
presence. 

"  Soft,   smiling  hope,  thou  anchor  of  the 

mind. 
The  only  comforter  the  wretched  find ; 
All  fly  to  thee  when  anguish  wrings  the 

heart. 
To   cure,    by    future   prospects,   present 

smart." 

I  thought  M''  Pherson's  endeavours 
must  ultimately  be  crowned  with  success  ; 
in  short,  I  began  hourly  to  mend  in  health 
and  spirits.  His  first  letter,  the  contents 
of  which  were  cautiously  imparted  to  me 
by  Mansel,  discovered  a  most  iniquitous 
plot,  which  only  the  most  depraved  mind 
could  have  put  in  execution. 
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His  second  letter  transported  me  with 
joy ;  and  now  that  I  was  happily  freed 
from  an  act  of  imprudence,  which  my  over 
nicety  of  feelings  had  involved  me  in,  I 
seemed  to  enjoy  renewed  life,  and  received 
the  visits  of  my  numerous  friends,  and 
their  gratulations,  with  rapture. 

The  first  moment  that  my  physician  per- 
mitted me  to  go  abroad,  Mansel  took  me 
in  his  cairiage  to  Dr.  DelavaFs. 

My  heart  beat  violently ;  and  being  weak 
from  recent  illness  and  excessive  agitation, 
I  was  so  incapable  of  moving,  that,  but  for 
Mansel's  assistance,  I  never  could  have 
ascended  the  stairs. 

I  was  now  once  again  under  the  same 
roof  with  my  Euphemia,  between  whom 
and  myself  I  had  feared  an  inseparable 
barrier  had  been  placed.  I  knew  I  had 
yet  some  difficulties  to  encounter,  from 
what  both  Mansel  and  M'^  Pherson  called 
the  fastidiousness  of  Dr.  Delaval,  whom 
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I  was  far  more  ready  to  forgive  than  cen- 
sure, when  I  reflected  that  it  was  on  Eu- 
phemia's  account  that  he  appeared  to  act 
with  severity. 

All  this  pa'ssed  in  my  mind  as  I  slowly 
ascended  the  staircase,  assisted  by  Mansel, 
who,  knowing  the  painful  state  of  my 
feelings,  began  to  tell  me  a  long  story  of  a 
fracas  which  had  taken  place  in  the  pump- 
room  that  morning,  evidently  to  call  off 
my  attention  from  what  wholly  engrossed 
me ;  but  his  endeavours  to  divert  me 
received  no  attention,  nor  did  I,  in  fact, 
comprehend  any  thing  he  said,  so  ago- 
nizeJwas  the  state  of  my  mind. 

We  found  the  doctor  alone,  and  as  I 
rushed  forward  to  embrace  him,  he  sternly 
put  me  back,  and  coldly  extending  his 
hand,  expressed,  in  a  stiff,  distant  manner, 
his  pleasure  at  seeing  me  so  much  reco- 
vered. 

I  was  cut  to  the  heart  at  30  ereat  an 
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alteration  in  the  behaviour  of  this  worthiest 
of  men,  and  most  indulgent  and  beneficent 
of  friends  to  me  until  the  present  moment, 
and  weakened  as  I  was  by  illness,  I  could 
scarce  refrain  from  tears  at  so  different  a 
reception  to  what  I  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
customed to  meet  from  him. 

I  sunk  down  on  the  first  seat  that  offered, 
and  Mansel,  kindly  recollecting  that  he 
had  promised  to  attend  his  wife  to  an  auc- 
tion, very  opportunely  took  his  leave,  and 
hmrrying  off,  the  doctor  and  I  were  left 
together. 

Neither  of  us  spoke  for  some  time  ;  at 
length,  feeling,  I  suppose,  some  de^ee  of 
pity  for  me  (for  if  my  countenance  kept 
pace  with  the  agitated  state  of  my  mind,  I 
must  have  looked  more  like  a  spectre  than 
an  inhabitant  of  this  world),  he  broke 
silence : 

"  No  one,  Major  Mountstuart,  believe 
me,"  cried  he,  "  could  be  more  interested 
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for  you,  when  you  were  so  suddenly  and 
alarmingly  taken  ill,  than  myself." 

I  bowed  my  thanks,  and  he  proceeded. 

"  I  frequently  attended  your  bedside, 
and  most  fervently  offered  up  my  prayers 
for  your  recovery,  at  the  throne  of  mercy. 
I  even  went  beyond  what  most  other  pa- 
rents or  guardians  would  have  done,  for 
the  distraction  of  Euphemia  brought  to  my 
mind  conviction  of  what  I  had  before  sur- 
mised, and  I  promised,  should  you  recover, 
not  to  withhold  my  consent  to  youT 
union. 

"  How  then  was  I  mortified — but  that 
is  too  faint  a  term — I  was  horror-struck  at 
discovering  that  you  had  given  a  promise 
of  marriage  to  another  woman  1 

'^  Great  as  the  shock  was  to  me,  it  was 
light  compared  to  the  wounded  feelings  of 
Lady  Clifford  and  her  injured  daughter. 

"  Lady  Clifford  loved  you  as  her  son ; 
Euphemia — but  I  need  not  dwell  on  what 
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cannot  now  be  of  the  least  consequen< 
all  I  have  to  request  is,  that  in  public  you 
will  meet  each  other  as  perfect  strangers, 
and  that  for  the  future  our  acquaintance 
may  cease  altogether." 

As  soon  as  Doctor  Delaval  had  finished 
speaking,  I  felt,  instead  of  the  slightest 
shadow  of  resentment  for  his  apparent 
harshness,  a  proud  conviction,  that  I  should 
be  able  to  prove  to  him,  that  however  my 
sensibility  and  compassion  had  been  instru- 
mental to  the  large  portion  of  misery  which 
had  lately  fallen  to  my  lot,  still  I  had 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  save — 
cries  an  old  formal  quiz,  if  any  such  read 
my  story — save  a  tolerable  portion  of  folly. 
Well,  be  it  so  ;  of  folly  I  certainly  could 
not  be  acquitted,  and  so  Dr.  Delaval 
told  me  in  plain  terms,  after  I  had  laid  the 
whole  business  before  him. 

My  explanation  however*  was  attended 
with  the  happiest  effect— the  doctor  wrung 
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my  haiid^  his  eyes  glistening  from  emotions 
of  heartfelt  joy,  that  the  youth,  whom  his 
kindness  had  so  early  distinguished^  should 
not,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life, 
disappoint  the  hopes  he  had  formed  of  his 
proving  an  honourable  member  of  society. 
"  But/'  said  Dr.  Delaval^,  "though  you 
have  managed  to  make  your  peace  with 
me,  yet  I  fear,  young  man,  you  will  find  a 
difficulty  elsewhere  ;  but  go,  go  and  see 
if  a  couple  of  silly  women  in  that  room 
opposite  will  be  as  ready  to  forgive  you  as 
I  have  been." 

So  saying,  having  pointed  out  the  apart- 
ment to  me,  he  returned  to  the  room 
where  we  had  been  conversing,  and  shut 
the  door  upon  me. 

Thus  authorized,  I  lost  no  time  in  the 
ceremonious  observance  of  etiquette  proper 
on  such  occasions,  but,  with  the  impetuosity 
natural  to  an  Irishman,  I  burst  into  the 
room,  upset  a  work  table,  kicked  down 
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a  stand  with  flowers^  stumbled  over  a  little 
pug  dog  that  set  up  a  most  delightful 
yelping,  and  finally,  throwing  myself  at  the 
feet  of  my  Euphemia,  I  vowed  never  more 
to  rise  from  that  posture  until  blessed  by 
obtaining  her  forgiveness.  Lady  Clifford 
at  last  recalled  me  to  reason  by  her  re- 
peated question, "  did  I  come  there  with  the 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  her  father." 

When  satisfied  on  that  point,  she  wel- 
comed me  with  her  usual  kindness,  and 
assisting  me  to  rise,  placed  me  between 
herself  and  her  lovely,  half-fainting  daugh- 
ter, and  besought  me  to  calm  the  pertur- 
bation of  my  spirits. 

Soothed  by  the  interest  the  gentle  Lady 
Clifford  again  evinced  towards  her  once- 
beloved  protegee,  I  became  tolerably  ra- 
tional, and  taking  a  hand  of  each  of  my 
beloved  companions,  I  entered  on  the 
same  explanation  I  had  before  given  iV 
Delaval. 
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As  soon  as  I  had  concluded,  Lady  Clif- 
ford expressed  her  perfect  reliance  on  all 
I  had  said  ;  "  but  in  case  Euphemia," 
added  she,  '^  is  more  obstinately  inclined, 
I  must  leave  you  to  entreat  her  to  be 
merciful,  as  I  wish  to  see  my  father  before 
he  goes  for  his  morning  airing." 

Her  ladyship  then  disappeared,  and  I 
was  left  to  make  my  peace  with  the  idol  of 
my  soul,  in  whose  beloved  society  I  could 
not  accuse  time  of  moving  on  leaden 
pinions  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  dinner-bell 
gave  me  the  first  intimation  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  and  I  was  reluctantly  depart- 
ing, when  Lady  CliiFord  and  her  father 
entered  the  room,  and  both  insisted  I  should 
remain  under  their  roof. 

'^  Consider,"  said  the  doctor,  ^^  this  is 
the  first  day  you  have  ventured  out ;  you 
still  appear  very  weak,  and  should  you,  by 
making  too  free  with  yourself,  incur  the 
danger  of  a  return  of  your  illness,  how  am 
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I  to  weather  the  storm  of  the  multitudiuous 
reproaches  that  would  pour  in  upon  me 
from  all  quarters.  Euphemia  looks  averse 
to  my  plan  of  wishing  to  have  you  an 
inmate ;  but  you  must  soon,  my  pretty 
miss,  promise  obedience,  and  therefore  you 
may  as  well  begin  the  practice  of  it  by 
urging  this  refractory  major  to  submit  to 
my  positive  order  to  remain  where  he  is. 

"  Dear  grandfather,  what  amazing  spirits 
you  are  in,"  cried  Euphemia. 

'^  Your  servant  and  luggage  are  arrived, 
my  dear  Dunsany,"  said  Lady  Clifford, 
"  and  unless  you  had  rather  not  remain — " 

"  Ah  !"  cried  I,  ^^  how  you  all  join  in  tor- 
menting, by  the  cruel,  the  unlikely  suppo- 
sition, that  I  wish  to  leave  this  beloved 
society." 

"  Well,  well,  then,"  said  Dr.  Delaval, 
"  this  mighty  matter  is  settled ;  you  will 
find  your  apartment  a  very  good  one, 
it  has  been  aired  and  put  ready  for  you 
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under  the  inspection  of  my  housekeeper, 
Monson,and  she,  worthy  soul,  is  lurking  in 
your  dressing  room,  to  get  a  word  with  her 
old  favourite." 

''  And  no  douht,"  said  Euphemia,  "  to 
again  tell  you  of  getting  into  her  store- 
room to  make  free  with  some  of  her  sweet- 
meats for  me." 

We  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day 
alone  ;  Lady  Clifford  engaged  her  father  at 
piquet,  and  Euphemia  took  her  harp,  and 
indulged  me  in  playing  over  all  my  favourite 
songs  and  pieces. 

The  next  day  I  borrowed  Lady  Clifford's 
carriage,  and  went  to  pay  my  respects  to 
my  valued  friend,  Mrs.  Shady,  who  had 
been  confined  by  the  gout  several  weeks. 
She  was  vociferous  in  her  expressions  of 
joy  at  seeing  me  again. 

"  But  what  an  altered  being  you  are,'* 
she  exclaimed,  "  why  you  look  enough 
to  fright  one ;    I  uever  saw  such  a  vile 
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scarecrow  ;  out  upon  you !"  I  besought  her 
to  have  mercy  on  my  miserable  appearance, 
reminding  her  I  had  been  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  that  this  was  onlv  the  second 
time  of  my  venturing  out  since  my  recovery  ^ 
I  then  acquainted  her  with  the  cause  of 
my  illness,  and  the  happy  termination  of  all 
my  anxieties  respecting  Euphemia,  whom 
I  had  now  the  entire  approbation  of  Dr. 
Delaval  and  Lady  Chfford  to  look  on  as 
my  destined  wife. 

She  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction 
at  this  information. 

•  '^  Why  that  Euphemia  now/'  cried  she^ 
"  is  a  sweet  creature,  and  almost  an  Irish 
girl  into  the  bargain  ;  you  all  seem  marry- 
ing mad.  Well,  Lucius  and  you  will 
have  the  luck  of  it ;  not  so  Charles,  but 
every  one  to  their  minds  ;  had  I  been 
him,  I  had  rather  have  begged  my  bread 
from  door  to  door,  than  have  dragged  such 
a  clod  of  earth  after  me. 
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"  And  now  she  must  be  after  learning 
the  harp,  and  the  exertion  almost  kills  her, 
and  I  see  very  clearly  she  will  never  play 
at  all,  at  all. 

"  And  Charles  gives  into  all  her  whim- 
sies ;  but  faith,  his  patience  will  be  worn 
out  some  day  or  other.  Your  mother 
can't  abide  her,  and  truly  there's  no  love 
lost ;  but  your  father  takes  great  pity  on 
her,  and  lays  all  the  blame  on  her  eastern 
education,  which  he  says  is  no  education 
at  all.  And  Charles  talks  of  buying  a 
title,  more  fool  he  !  to  humour  her  in  her 
pride^  and  after  all,  a  bought  title  is  an 
odious,  vulgar  distinction.  Why  now,  in 
Pitt's  administration,  titles  were  so  plentiful, 
that  if  one  only  shook  a  shilelah  at  any 
rascallion  in  the  street,  ten  to  one  but  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  new  made  lord.  In 
short,  a  title,  either  purchased  by  money 
or  the  forfeiture  of  integrity,  is  a  poor 
matter,  and  not  worth  the  price  paid  for 
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it  in  either  case ;  but  when  a  man  has  de- 
served the  distinction,  hke  a  Welhngton, 
a  Cotton,  a  Hill,  a  Picton,  a  Paget,  and 
half  a  hundred  beside,  then  I  admit  a  title 
sits  gracefully." 

'^  Yes,"  I  warmly  and  enthusiastically 
exclaimed,  "  for  it  is  the  reward  of  almost 
unexampled  bravery  ;  and  when  the  his- 
torical page  shall  record  it  to  future  ages, 
sensibility  shall  drop  a  tear  on  the  ashes 
of  these  heroes  ;  and  their  descendants, 
proudly  emulative,  shall  raise  a  barrier  of 
defence  on  the  rock  of  their  ancestors' 
invincible  intrepidity,  whose  cherished 
memories  will  remain  immortalized  until 
time  shall  be  no  more." 


CHAP.  HI. 

I  had  frequently  been  visited  by  Lady 
Juliet  (now  Lady  Loftus)  during  my  ill- 
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iiess ;  indeed  she  seldom  suffered  iny 
brother  to  see  me  unaccompanied  })y  her- 
self; she  evinced  the  tenderest  commi- 
seration for  my  situation,  soothed  me  into 
temporary  calmness  when  my  distracted 
feelings  caused  me  to  be  restless  and  im- 
patient ;  from  her  hand  I  would  take 
medicine  which  I  had  before  either  ob- 
stinately refused,  or  with  the  determinate 
mischievousness  incidental  to  derangement, 
had  thrown  in  the  face  of  one  or  other  of 
my  attendants. 

After  leaving  Mrs.  Shady,  I  proceeded  to 
call  on  this  amiable  relative,  who  received 
me  with  the  most  flattering  expressions  of 
regard  and  solicitude  for  my  perfect  reco- 
very, observing,  I  still  appeared  very  weak. 
She  then,  at  my  earnest  request  to  see  her 
children,  rang  for  them,  professing  her 
dread,  lest  the  noise  of  such  a  troop  of 
little  madcaps  should  discompose  me. 

I  think  I  never  beheld  five  more  beauti- 
h2 
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ful  children  (mostly  boys)  than  she  pre- 
sented to  me^  and  I  retired  delighted  with 
them  all,  and  began  to  assume  some  con- 
sequence in  my  important  situation  of 
uncle. 

From  Lady  Loftus  I  drove  to  the  In- 
dian's, a  term  always  used  by  my  mother 
and  Mrs.  Shady  when  speaking  of  the  wife 
of  my  brother  Charles.  She  was  lan- 
guishing on  a  sofa  of  pale  pink  silk  ;  the 
window  curtains  of  the  same  colour  and 
texture,  nearly  closed  ;  her  dress,  as  far  as 
I  was  any  judge,  appeared  costly  and  ele- 
gantly arranged  ;  her  dark  hair,  braided 
in  every  direction  by  strings  of  the  most 
beautiful  pearl ;  and  the  room  so  delight- 
fully aromatic  from  otto  of  roses  and  other 
choice  perfumes,  that  the  whole  brought 
to  my  remembrance  the  stories  I  had 
read  when  a  boy,  w  ith  such  extatic  ad- 
miration, in  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments. 
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Charles,  who  was  reading  to  her,  threw 
away  his  book  at  my  entrance,  and  affec- 
tionately embracing  me,  bid  me  welcome 
to  his  house  and  heart.  He  then  intro- 
duced me  to  his  lady,  who,  with  half  shut 
eyes,  presented  her  hand  to  me,  and  timidly 
expressed  her  happiness  at  seeing  the 
brother  of  her  Charles  so  greatly  recovered 
from  his  distressing  illness. 

After  this  apparent  unusual  exertion, 
at  which  Charles  appeared  greatly  pleased, 
she  as:ain  sunk  into  the  lanc^uid  state  I 
found  her  in,  and  did  not  utter  ten  more 
words  during  my  visit.  On  taking  my 
leave,  Charles  requested  me  to  go  with 
hun  to  his  library,  where  he  generously 
presented  me  with  a  deed  of  gift  for  ten 
thousand  pounds. 

On  my  expressing  a  degree  of  reluctance 
at  accepting  so  large  a  sum,  he  appeared 
hurt,  and  declared,  that  from  the  moment 
he   had  been  possessed    of  his    immense 
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wealthy  he  had  set  aside  that  sum  for  each 
of  his  brothers. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Dunsany/' 
cried  this  noble  minded  fellow,  that  it  is 
with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  fantastic 
little  Indian,  as  Mrs.  O^Blarney  calls  my 
wife,  that  I  make  this  provision  for  my 
brothers.  My  mother,  too,"  he  added,  "  is 
no  less  hard  upon  her.  I  acquit  both  of 
the  intention  of  giving  me  pain  ;  but  surely 
great  allowances  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
diflPerent  customs  of  her  native  country  and 
ours,  also  for  the  native  indolence  of  an 
Asiatic.  But  no  doubt  she  will  soon  be- 
come more  conversant  in  our  modes ;  and 
the  model  of  female  excellence,  I  wish  her 
to  take  example  by,  in  all  that  is  graceful 
and  elegant,  is  Miss  Clifford.  Are  you, 
Dimsany,  acquainted  with  that  young 
lady?" 

Had  Charles  been  my  bitterest  foe,  he 
would  at  once  have  made  his  peace  with 
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me,  by  his  justly  appreciating  the  merit  of 
Euphemia. 

I  embraced  and  thanked  him  for  his 
deserv^edly  high  opinion  of  the  woman  I 
adored,  and,  at  his  request,  I  permitted 
him  to  acquaint  his  wife  that  she  would 
soon  greet  her  lovely  favourite  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  sister. 

My  uncle,  and  my  brother  Montgomery, 
joining  us,  Charles  imparted  to  them  the 
heads  of  our  conversation  ;  but  they  were 
before-hand  with  him,  having  just  left  my 
father,  with  whom  Dr.  Delaval  had  that 
morning  held  a  long  conference  respecting 
Euphemia  and  myself. 

My  father,  as  my  uncle  informed  me, 
readily  gave  his  consent  to  my  marriage, 
but  candidly  informed  Doctor  Delaval,  he 
had  not  a  potatoe  to  give  me  ;  "  however," 
added  my  uncle,  '/  I  made  known  my  in- 
tentions to  the  doctor,  let  his  grand-daugh- 
ter's portion  be  whatever  it  may,  of  meet- 
ing it  with  an  equal  sum." 
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I  expressed  my  gratitude  ft)r  such  an 
almost  unexampled  instance  of  generosity, 
and  on  my  return  to  Doctor  Delaval's, 
lieentered  on  the  subject  to  me  respecting 
his  intentions  relative  to  pecuniary  mat- 
ters. 

He  informed  me  that  the  sum  which  de- 
A^olved  to  Euphemia^  from  her  father,  was 
originally  very  small,  but  that  having 
placed  it  in  the  funds  at  the  time  they  were 
very  low,  and  constantly  adding  the  yearly 
interest,  the  sum  in  question  had  increased 
to  ten  thousand  pounds. 

That  it  was  his  design  to  add  ten  thou- 
sand to  it,  and  something  more  at  his 
death,  though  the  bulk  of  his  fortune 
would  descend  to  Lady  Cliiford,  and  from 
her  to  Euphemia  and  myself. 

I  had  not  a  grain  of  avarice  in  my  com- 
position ;  yet  I  was  not  displeased  at  the 
prospect  before  me  of  having  a  plentiful 
fortune,  for  I  had  seen  enough  of  the 
world  to  be  sensible  how  very  little  estima- 
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tion  people  are  held  in,  who  have  not  the 
advantasres  of  wealth  to  set  them  off. 

It  is  surprising  the  homage  that  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  paid  to  the  possessors  of 
riches;  how  frequently  at  balls  have  I 
seen  the  prettiest  girls  of  no  fortune  to- 
tally overlooked,  and  crooked,  sallow, 
meagre  creatures,  whose  countenances  be- 
spoke their  envenomed  dispositions,  beset 
with  solicitations  from  partners  innume 
rable,  because  they  had  wealth  for  their 
recommendation. 

Mrs.  Shady  had  always  taught  me  to 
consider  myself  as  her  heir,  but  what  my 
heirship  entitled  me  to  in  that  quarter  I 
had  never  enquired 

I  had,  when  a  child,  been  taken  by  my 
parents  to  Castle  Blarney,  and  I  was  so 
happy  at  being  allowed  to  run  wild  about 
the  grounds  with  Pat  Plunket,  that  I  paid 
no  attention  to  what  passed  within  doors, 
and  was   no  more   acquainted  with  Mrs. 
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Shady's  mode  of  living  than  I  was  with  the 
great  Mogul's. 

1  frequently  heard  my  patroness  very 
loud  in  company  in  her  descriptions  of  the 
state  she  had  formerly  kept  up  at  Castle 
Blarney,  also  of  her  parks,  her  equipages, 
and  her  diamonds. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  it  was  in  Eng- 
land she  was  so  eloquent  on  these  subjects, 
and  I,  from  being  accustomed  to  hear  that 
every  good  under  the  sun  was  centered  in 
my  beloved  country,  soon  fell  into  the  sa^ie 
way  of  thinking,  and  not  unfrequently,  in 
detailing  any  thing  great,  splendid,  or  even 
appertaining  to  the  marvellous,  would 
catch  the  idiom  of  my  patroness,  and  end 
with — ''  except  in  Ireland." 

1  never  shall  forget  an  old  gentleman, 
of  a  party  we  v/ere  at  in  London,  who 
paid  the  most  obsequious  attention  to  all 
Mrs.  Shady  uttered  on  these  subjects, 
though  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  he  only 
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drew  her  out  for  the  amusement  of  some 
young  ladies  who  sat  near,  tittering  behind 
their  fans. 

'^  Ireland,  it  must  be  allowed,  madam," 
said  he,  in  answer  to  something  advanced 
by  Mrs.  Shady,  '^  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  a 
country  of  wonders ;  I  have  heard  it  asserted 
on  the  veracity  of  a  traveller,  that  the 
echoes  there  are  more  polite  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

"  The  traveller,  upon  whose  authority  I 
speak,  says,  he  visited  a  gentleman  of 
consequence  who  possessed  a  park  of  vast 
dimensions,  and  who  swore  by  the  honour 
of  Ireland,  that  a  few  days  previous  he  had 
discovered  one  of  the  finest  echoes,  in  a 
certain  part  of  his  park,  that  ever  was 
heard  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  or 
in  Ireland  or  England  either,  for  that  on 
his  first  perceiving  it  he  had  called  out, 
"  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Echo,"  and  imme- 
diately he  was  answered,  "  pretty  well,  I 
tank  ye,  Sir  Patrick! !!" 
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The  convulsive  roar  that  followed  this 
invidious  anecdote,  totally  put  the  good 
hmnour  of  my  godmother  to  the  rout. 

"Fools,"  she  observed,  "  would  be  found 
every  where  to  ridicule  a  countiy  that 
must,  however  despicable  it  was  drawn,  be 
admitted  to  be  of  some  consequence,  since 
it  was  on  the  part  of  England  (she  believed) 
the  great  solicitude  had  been  evinced  for 
the  union  of  the  tivo  kingdoms,  a  measure 
she  never  could  find  out  the  utility  o^, far- 
ther, than  the  portion  of  taxes  forced  on 
Ireland,  which  till  that  event  she  had  hap- 
pily remained  free  from  ;  but,  however,  sir," 
she  added,  "  when  you  next  address  me, 
allow  me  to  answer — faith,  sir,  I  know 
nothing  at  all  of  you." 

But  though  Mrs.  Shady  was  herself  so 
national,  she  could  make  but  little  al- 
lowance for  the  same  sort  of  feeling  in 
others. 

She  had,  for  instance,  an  invincible  dis- 
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like  to  the  Scotch ;  she  objected  to  their 
deliberate  way  of  speaking,  to  their  pride 
of  ancestry,  their  rapacity  to  obtain  places, 
and  pensions,  and  (oh !  I  blush  to  write  it) 
to  their  poverty. 

M^  Pherson  (as  Mansel  informed  me) 
had  many  warm  debates  with  her  on  this 
subject.  "Sure,"  she  would  say,  "  I  hope 
I  have  not  lived  to  these  years  without 
being  some  little  judge  of  what  I  assert ; 
look  into  the  Imperial  Calendar,  and,  my 
life  for  it !  you  will  see  five  Scots  to  one 
Ensrlish  or  Irishman  in  all  the  lucrative 
situations." 

"  Well,"  he  would  answer,"  admitting  it 
to  be  the  case,  we  mast,  in  christian  cha- 
rity, suppose  they  are  possessed  of  some 
merit,  to  recommend  their  being  so  par- 
tially distinguished." 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  "  she  would  say,  ^^  merit 
has  nothing  to  do  in  the  business;  they 
^et  on  solely  by  bowing  and  cringing.     A 
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Scotch  laird,  perhaps,  bows  himself  so 
much  in  favour  with  the  ministry,  that  he 
is  able  to  provide  for  a  clan  of  half-starved 
relations,  who  claim  kindred  to  the  hun- 
dredth remove  ;  but  an  Irishman,  or  an 
Englishman,  has  no  chance  amongst  them 
for  any  share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  be 
their  talents  and  acquirements  ever  so 
splendid.  Out  upon  them  all,  I  say,  and 
the  whole  race  of  the  Stuarts." 

^^  My  dear  madam,"  M*'  Pherson  would 
exclaim,  ''  your  hatred  of  my  country  is 
perfectly  Johnsonian ;  but  spare  my  feel 
ings  on  this  subject  for  pity's  sake,  lest  I 
may  become  forgetful  of  propriety,  and  sa- 
crMce  all  pretensions  to  veracity,  and  even 
decency  of  manners."    * 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Shortly  after  this  period,  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  M*^  Pherson,  or 
rather  I  should  say  Hamilton. 

"  Rejoice  with  me,  my  dear  Mountstuart, 
when  I  inform  you  that  the  interdiction  is 
taken  off.  Yes,  the  stipulated  term  devoted 
to  mourning  for  her  husband  being  over, 
Emily  listens  to  my  proposals,  which  her 
nice  sense  of  propriety  would  not  permit 
during  the  time  she  wore  her  weeds. 

"  A  few  days  since,  accompanied  by 
Sir  George  and  Lady  Cecil,  we  made  a  Httle 
tour,  this  part  of  the  country  being  new  to 
me,  and  in  our  way  we  took  a  cursory  view 
of  the  estate  bequeathed  to  my  beloved  by 
her  morose  relation,  after  a  penance  on  her 
part  not  much  less  severe  than  that  per- 
formed by  those  unhappy  beings  of  the 
original  monkish  institution  of  La  Trappe. 
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^^The  mansion  itself  engrossed  our  chief 
attention  :  it  must^  "  in  times  remote/' 
have  been  a  noble  residence^  but  now  it  is 
rapidly  foiling  to  decay,  not  a  nail  having 
been  driven  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years. 

"  The  window-frames  mouldered  to 
pieces,  and  the  substitute  in  several  places 
for  glass,  bits  of  oiled  paper,  and  not  un- 
frequently  old  rags.  We  traversed  long 
passages  strewed  with  strips  of  paper  which 
had  fallen  from  the  walls,  the  doors  creak- 
ing on  rusty  hinges,  and  seeming  by  their 
noise  to  reproach  us  for  opening  them, 
and  thereby  disturbing  their  thickly  stowed 
tenants — the  moths  and  spiders ;  some  of 
the  apartments  were  hung  with  portraits  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  last  wretched  inhabi- 
tant of  this  once  grand  place,  who  appear 
to  look  with  derision  on  you^  for  being  for 
one  moment  the  inmate  of  this  miserable 
dilapidated  mansion. 
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"  The  park  and  surrounding  plantations 
are  really  delightful^  and  I  mean,  with  the 
approbation  of  my  enslaver,  to  pull  down 
the  house,  and  rebuild  it  in  a  far  more 
beautiful  spot,  from  whence  we  shall  have 
a  commanding  view  of  several  adjoining 
counties. 

"  I  pui-pose  making  this  part  of  England 
my  chief  residence,  with  occasional  trips 
to  London,  Bath,  or  some  frequented 
watering  place. 

^^  I  shall,  you  will  perceive,  be  at  no 
great  distance  from  you  and  Mansel ; 
neither  shall  I  rob  Lady  Cecil  (by  this 
arrangement)  of  the    society  of  her  only 

sister. 

"  Singular,  is  it  not,  that,  both  my  in- 
tended wife  and  myself,  after  suffering  in 
so  great  a  degree  from  the  bitter  sting  of 
poverty,  should  each  become  so  greatly 
enriched  by  the  wills  of  wretches,  who 
would  have  subjected  their  whole  race  to 
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the  bitterest  starvation,  or  indeed  to  exter- 
mination, rather  than  have  advanced  them 
a  sixpence, 

"  My  mother  and  sisters  will  now  soon 
be  at  Bath.  Lydia,  my  mother  writes  me, 
appears  unhappy,  which  I  attribute  more 
to  the  nervous  habit  she  is  prone  to  give 
way  to,  than  to  any  real  cause.  I  consider 
S^  Ledger  a  very  superior  offer  for  her; 
she  is  not  so  handsome  as  Mansel's  wife, 
nor  so  lively  and  agreeable  as  Selina ;  and 
I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  the  loss  of 
S\  Ledger,  as  a  brother-in-law,  should  her 
caprice  drive  him  to  make  another  selec- 
tion, as  I  prize  his  worth  and  character 
far  beyond  his  fortune  or  descent.  Per- 
haps you  will  learn  from  Mansel  the  cause 
of  this  cloud  on  the  brow  of  Lydia,  or  it 
may  not  transpire  at  all,  but  pass  away 
like  a  dull  vapour  dispersed  by  the  sun ;  the 
amusements  of  Bath  may  act  in  this  man- 
ner, yet  I  confess  I  always  feel  uneasy  at 
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anything  that  happens  (be  it  ever  so  trifling) 
to  discompose  my  mother  or  sisters. 

'^  Do  write  me  all  particulars  of  the  large 
circle  of  friends  I  have  left  behind ;  let 
me  hear  how  Mrs.  Shady  supports  my 
absence,  and  if  she  has  found  any  substitute 
since  my  departure,  to  levy  her  abuse  of 
my  country  upon.  Positively  it  is  a  most 
ungracious  subject,  to  have  either  your 
country  or  religion  railed  at,  and  what  I 
believe  no  person  can  excuse ;  yet  I  acquit 
your  worthy  old  friend  of  any  premeditated 
design  to  wound,  and  am  of  opinion,  that 
in  her  enthusiastic  adoration  of  dear  Ireland, 
she  would  sacrifice  her  best  friend,  could 
she  but  make  converts  to  her  own  way 
of  thinking. 

"  But  as  I  may  be  equally,  perhaps  even 
more  tenacious  on  this  subject,  so  I  suppose 
we  shall  never  meet  without  ample  food 
for  a  set-to  at  disputation.  Yours,  affec- 
tionately, C.  M.  Hamilton." 
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Soon  after  this  letter,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Dunleary, 
a  house  having  been  some  time  prepared, 
and  in  readiness  for  his  lordship's  recep- 
tion. 

After  our  first  greetings  were  passed,  his 
lordship  informed  me  that  Colonel  S* 
Ledger  was  on  his  way  to  Bath,  with  Mrs. 
and  the  Miss  M*'  Phersons. 

^^  Doubtless,"  his  lordship  continued, 
^^  you  know  that  Lydia  is  the  chosen  of 
S*  Ledger  s  heart ;  I  admire  the  whole  fa- 
mily, and  I  rejoice  that  my  son  has  selected 
a  scion  from  so  good  a  stock.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  accounting  for  taste,  but  were  I 
a  young  man,  Selina  would  be  my  choice ; 
she  is  all  animation,  and  dances  divinely ; 
but  as  he  really  prefers  this  fair  Lydia 
Languish,  so  I  hope  and  tnist  they  will  be 
very  happy  together.  I  was  quite  sorry 
to  find  Lord  Dunleary  and  my  friend  M* 
Pherson    of    one  mind    respecting   poor 
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Lydia,  each  seemed  to  think  her  unworthy 
of  the  conquest  she  had  made. 

It  was  true  she  was  not  so  strikingly 
beautiful  as  Mrs.  Mansel,  nor  so  lively  as 
her  next  sister,  but  she  would  bear  looking 
at,  and  won  upon  you  by  her  extreme  soft- 
ness and  gentleness  of  manners. 

She  had,  moreover,  by  being  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  been  greatly  indulged  by  her 
mother,  whose  decided  favourite  she  was, 
and  this  had  been  her  chief  disadvantage, 
as  she  was  too  apt  to  take  strange  whims 
and  fancies  into  her  head,  and  above  all,  to 
profess  herself  unequal  to  the  least  exertion; 
hence,  singing,  dancing,  reading,  or  music, 
were  too  laborious  to  be  attempted  by  her  ; 
of  course  she  was  frequently  passed  over, 
and  much  plainer,  though  more  lively  girls, 
preferred.  Hernext sister,  inparticular, was 
extremely  admired,  though,  strictly  speak- 
ing, she  had  not  half  the  beauty  of  Lydia, 
but  her  cheerful,  lively  disposition  gained 
her  universal  admiration. 
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As  I  knew  Lord  Dunleary  and  Mrs. 
Shady  would  be  delighted  with  the  society 
of  each  other,  I  lost  no  time  in  the  intro- 
duction; nor  was  I  disappointed  in  my 
expectations ;  they  became  firm  friends^ 
and  Ireland,  dear  little  Ireland,  was  their 
constant  theme,  and  the  concentration  of 
every  excellence  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

With  Euphemia  his  lordship  was  also 
much  pleased ;  he  paid  her  many  compli- 
ments, and  said  some  handsome  things  of 
me,  which  I  could  perceive  were  far  more 
gratifying  to  her  than  any  praise  bestowed 
on  her  lovely  self. 

''  Really,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  his 
lordship  one  day,  looking  at  Euphemia, 
^^  you  stood  a  chance  of  losing  our  friend 
here,  a  fine  lady  laid  close  siege  to  his 
heart ;  but  she  was  only  a  mere  ship-board 
acquaintance,  you  know,  aye.  Mount- 
Stuart  ?" 

Euphemia  became  as  pale  as  death  at 
this  speech^  doubtless  supposing  his  lord- 
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ship  alluded  to  Mrs.  Camelford ;  I  therefore, 
quick  as  thought,  took  up  the  thread  of 
the  story,  and  amused  my  auditors,  not  a 
Uttle,  by  the  account  I  gave  of  Miss 
Manby,  and  the  temporary  uneasiness  that 
had  blanched  the  cheek  of  my  Euphemia 
was  quickly  dispersed. 

Some  days  after  this,  Mrs.  M""  Pherson 
and  her  family  arrived  from  Scotland,  a 
house  having  been  engaged  for  them  in 
the  Crescent.  I  accompanied  Lord  Dun- 
leary  there  to  await  their  arrival,  Mansel 
and  his  wife  having  gone  a  day's  journey 
to  meet  them  on  their  way  to  this  place. 

The  first  of  the  party  who  arrived  was 
Colonel  S*  Ledger,  who  drove  Selina  in 
his  curricle,  Lydia  being  terrified  at  the 
spirit  of  his  horses. 

'^  It  is  well,"  said  Lord  Dunlearv,  as 
he  handed  her  out  of  the  carriage,  ''  that 
Montague  has  no  heart  to  lose." 

"  I  positively  will  not    listen  to  such 
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nonsense/'  replied  Selina,  "  S*  Ledger  is  to 
be  my  brother-in-law^  consequently,  my 
charms,  all  powerful  as  I  am  convinced  they 
are,  can  be  of  no  avail  in  that  quarter,  which 
is  a  most  distressing  occurrence,"  continued 
she  laughing ;  "  however,  he  passed  on 
the  road  for  my  humble  servant,  for  poor 
Lydia  was  so  terrified  because  one  of  the 
horses  pranced  a  little,  that  we  thought 
she  would  have  fallen  into  fits,  so  mama 
insisted  on  having  her  in  the  coach,  and  I, 
fearless  of  danger,  took  her  place." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Lord  Dunleary'  "  you  are, 
Selina,  exactly  calculated  for  a  soldier's 
wife ;  I  really  am  afraid,  Lydia  will  ex- 
pire with  terror  at  the  bare  mention  of 
a  campaign,  but  you  would  bluster  through 
danger  without  ever  being  sad." 

"  I  think,"  cried  she  (not  attending  to 
his  lordship),  "  there  is  the  most  delightful 
spring  in  these  boards  I  ever  met  with ;  I 
I  will  never  let  mama  rest  till  she  consents 
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to  give  a  dance  here ;  come,  Major  Mount- 
Stuart,  do  let  us  have  one  reel." 

"  He  !"  exclamied  Lord  Dunleary,  "  be- 
lieve me,  charming  Selina,  he  is  carved  out 
of  rock  ;  he  is  perfect  adamant ;  the  melody 
of  Orpheus  could  not  fouse  him,  though 
the  power  ascribed  to  it  was  that  of 

Softening  rocks  and  bending  the  knotted 
oak. 

The  darts  alone,  shot  from  the  bright  eyes 
of  his  beautiful  Euphemia,  have  any  effect 
on  him.'* 

"  Euphemia  !"  reiterated  Selina,  "  what 
a  sweet  name !  How  I  wish  I  had  been 
so  called ;"  then,  without  bestowing  another 
thought  on  us,  she  flew  down  stairs, 
having  seen  her  mother's  carriage  ap- 
proaching, followed  by  the  travelling  car- 
riage of  Mansel. 

I  was  rejoiced  to  see  Mrs.  M*"  Pherson 

VOL.  II.  I 
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agam^  and  welcomed  her  and  her  family 
with  the  pleasure  old  friends  experience  at 
again  meeting. 

Mansel  and  Clara  now  joining  them^  I 
took  my  leave,  promising  to  see  them 
again  in  the  evening,  whither  I  went,  ac- 
companied by  Lady  Clifford  and  Euphemia, 
who  were  desirous  of  paying  every  atten- 
tion to  the  mother  and  sisters  of  Mr- 
Mansel. 

All  parties  appeared  mutually  charmed 
with  each  other ;  but  there  was  a  visible 
resti-aint  on  the  part  of  Colonel  S*  Ledger, 
very  different  to  his  usual  manner. 

Selina  was  the  life  of  the  party ;  and 
though  frequently  calkd  to  order  by  her 
mother,  her  lively  sallies  continued  the 
whole  evening. 

"  Do  but  look  at  our  grave  colonel," 
whispered  she  to  several  that  were  near 
her ;  ^'  well,  if  love  has  such  a  rueful 
aspect  as  it  assumes  on  his  countenance;, 
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may  Heaven  keep  me  from  falling  into  such 
mischief!  I  never  in  my  life  could  look  sad," 
added  she,  "  and  such  a  dismal  courtship 
as  the  colonel  and  Lydia's,  is  positively 
enough  to  frighten  all  the  votaries  of  the 
little  blind  urchin.  My  dear  Miss  Clif- 
ford/' addressing  Euphemia,  "  do  not 
come  often  here,  lest  you  should  catch  the 
dull,  woe-begone  looks  of  a  certain  couple, 
which  I  am  sure  can  add  nothing  to  your 
appearance. 

"  Come  major,  what  is  your  favourite 
quotation  when  in  a  poetical  mood  ?  Oh  ! 
I  have  it : — 

"  Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  ex- 
press ; 
Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love  ?" 

In  this  manner  she  rattled  on  the  whole 
evening. 

'^  I  wonder,"  said  Mansel,  drawing  me 
apart  from  the  company,  "  what  can  pos- 

i2 
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sibly  ail  S*  Ledger  and  Lydia,  they  are  en- 
gaged to  each  other  with  the  entire  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  their  friends,  yet 
both  appear  unhappy ;  I  rather  think/' 
he  continued,  "  that  Lydia,  being  a  Httle 
romantic,  wants  a  few  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  way,  and  then  she  will  begin  to  dis- 
cover that  she  is  violently  in  love." 

"  I  own,"  replied  I,  "  it  is  astonishing 
that  so  fine  and  brave  a  man  as  S*  Ledger 
should  be  treated  with  such  indifference, 
or  continue  to  \o\t ' 

"  Pardon  me,"  cried  he,  interrupting  me, 
"  but  if  I  have  any  discernment,  love  has 

little  to  do  with  their  present "  Colonel 

S*  Ledger  joining  us,  the  conversation  was 
put  a  stop  to. 

A  few  days  after  this.  Lady  Clifford 
made  a  party,  purposely  to  introduce  Mrs. 
and  the  Miss  M*'  Phersons,  and  in  the 
evening  w^e  were  most  agreeably  surprized 
with  a  dance.  * 
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Mrs,  Mansel,  as  the  only  married  lady 
that  danced  that  evening,  led  off,  and  I,  by 
Lady  Clifford's  arrangement,  became  her 
partner  for  the  first  two  dances ;  Mansel 
led  out  Euphemia ;  and  S*'  Ledger,  after 
assailing  Lydia  with  every  possible  en- 
treaty to  dance,  which  she  obstinately  re- 
jected, took  out  Selina.  r» 

Mrs.  Mansel  and  I,  by  being  the  first 
couple,  had,  when  we  had  gone  down  the 
dance,  some  leisure  for  observations  on 
our  neighbours. 

'^  I  am  so  fond  of  dancing,"  cried  my 
fair  partner,  "  particularly  when  the  amuse- 
ment offers,  as  in  this  instance,  so  unex- 
pectedly, that  I  am  astonished  any  one 
can  sit  still  by  choice,  as  Lydia  does  to- 
night, and  in  absolute  defiance  of  my 
mother,  who  added  commands  to  S*  Ledsrer's 
importunities.  What  a  mope  she  appears," 
added  she,  "  it  would  be  a  just  punishment 
for  her  obstinacy  if  the  colonel  left  her, 

i3 
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and  made  choice  of  a  wife  from  amongst 
some  of  those  pretty  girls  " 

Just  as  she  spoke,  Montgomery  entered 
the  room.  He  had  been  prevented  joining 
us  at  dinner  by  a  prior  engagement  with 
some  bon  Tivants.  I  saw  he  was  a  Httle 
flushed  with  the  "  Tuscan  grape ;"  how- 
ever, he  made  his  way  to  Lady  Clifford, 
and  stammered  out  an  apology  for  his  late 
appearance. 

*^  But  how  is  this,"  cried  he,  "  I  fear  this 
young  lady  has  no  partner,"  bowing  to 
Lydia ;  '^  what  are  the  men  absolutely 
blind,  that  such  a  combination  of  attrac- 
tion (for  Lydia  looked  most  beautiful) 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  inactive  ?" 

'^  I  assure  you.  Captain  Mountstuart, 
said  Lady  Clifford,  now  introducing  them 
to  each  other  (for  they  had  not  before  met), 
"  I  assure  you,  it  is  Miss  M*^  Pherson's 
own  choice  not  to  dance,  Col.  S^  Ledger 
having  tried,  by  every  persuasion  possible, 
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to  prevail  on  her  to  alter  a  decree,  that 
I  cannot  wholly  acquit  of  having  a  small 
portion  of  obstinacy  belonging  to  it." 

"  Well,"  replied  Montgomery,  ''  if  S* 
Ledger  pleads  in  vain,  I  can  have  no  hopes ; 
b*it  I  love  dancing,  and  if  this  beatitifal, 
cruel,  inflexible  fair,  would  have  taken 
pity  on  me,  I  should  have  been  the  hap- 
piest fellow  in  the  room." 

"  I  am  so  concerned  at  your  disappoint- 
ment in  not  dancing,"  said  Lady  Clif- 
ford, "  that  could  I  acquit  myself  tolerably, 
I  would  offer  to  be  your  pcirtner ;  but 
when  my  daughter  became  of  an  age  to 
dance  in  public,  I  declined  an  amusement 
that  is  only,  in  my  opinion,  caltnlated  for 
young  people  \  and  no  motber,  with  a 
grown  up  daughter,  can  lay  claim  to  any 
very  juvenile  pretensions,  neither  do  I  ap- 
prove of  parents  and  children  engaging  in 
the  same  pursuit." 

"  Then  all  tliat  I  have  to  do,"  answered 
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Montgomery,  "  is,  to  make  love ;  your 
ladyship,  I  fear,  will  not  listen  to  such  a 
scapegrace;  but  I  will  punish  this  love^ 
ly,  though  obstinate  fair  one,  who  will 
not  oblige  me  in  taking  a  dance,  by  making 
violent  love  to  her,  for  I  positively  f  wear — " 
''  Take  care,  my  dear,"  cried  Lady  Clif- 
ford, addressing  Lydia,  "  for  this  gentle- 
man seems  mischievously  disposed ;  re- 
member, 

"  When  a  man  talks  of  love,  with  caution 
hear  him  ;  but  if  he  swears,  he'll  certainly 
deceive  you." 

Mrs.  Mansel  and  I  enjoyed  the  perse- 
cution  Lydia  underwent,  and  the  number- 
less contrivances  she  had  resouixe  to,  but 
nothing  would  do.  Since  she  would  not 
dance,  she  was  perforce  condemned  to 
listen  to  all  the  nonsensical  rhapsodies  of 
Montgomery.    My  two  dances  being  over. 
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I  resigned  ray  agreeable  partner  to  Colonel 
S*  Ledger,  and  claimed  the  hand  of  Eu- 
pheniia  for  the  next  set,  leaving  Montgo- 
mery and  his  wayward  companion  to  settle 
matters  how  they  pleased  ;  but  a  card 
table,  comprised  of  some  of  the  seniors  of 
the  party,  now  breaking  up,  Mrs.  M""  Pher- 
son  joined  her  daughter,  and  took  a  seat 
close  to  her  for  the  remainder  of  the  eve- 
ning ;  so  Montgomery,  finding  a  stop  put 
to  the  soft  nothings  he  was  pouring  into 
theearofLydia,  was  in  a  manner  compelled 
to  move  off,  therefore,  going  up  to  Mansel^ 
he  loudly  complained  of  the  unjust  mo- 
nopoly he  was  guilty  of. 

"  I  wonder,"  exclaimed  he,  "  you  are 
not  ashamed  of  such  glaring  injustice  ;  I 
suppose  you  married  men  liave  no  sort  of 
conscience." 

"  Explain  yourself,  I  demand  a  public 
explanation,"  cried  Mansel,  laughing. 

''  Well,  that  is  easily  given  ;   here  you 
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have  got  a  beantifiil  wife,  and  you  have  the 
audacity  also  to  engage  the  prettiest  girls 
in  the  room  to  dance  with  you,  whilst  I, 
a  devilish  handsome  fellow,  and  a  bachelor 
into  the  bargain,  cannot  prevail  on  any 
lady  to  favour  me  with  her  hand  for  even 
one  dance ;  but  it  is  always  the  way  with 
you  demure  fellows  ;  however,  1  am  de- 
termined to  discountenance  all  sorts  of 
injustice,  so,  go,  get  along  quietly,  and 
make  over  your  partner  to  me  for  the  re- 
mainder of  your  engagement ;  I  see,  by 
her  smiles,  she  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
the  dull  monotony  of  a  Benedict,  for  con- 
science ought  to  forbid  you  to  flirt,  and  I 
sihall  say  all  sorts  of  beautiful  nothings 
with  inimitable  grace." 

"  But,"  said  Mansel,  "  I  should  like  to 
know  by  what  right  you  take  upon  you  so 
freely  to  censure  married  men  ;  it  would 
be  a  poor  compliment  to  my  own  choice 
if  I  were  wholly  insensible  to  beauty,  after 
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becoming  a  willing  captive  to  its  all- 
powerfiil,  all-subduing  influence." 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  replied  Montgo- 
mery ;  "  positively,  this  is  making  bad 
worse  ;  but  we  stop  the  dancing." 

"  On  that  plea  I  retire,"  said  Mansel, 
"  for  the  present ;  but  out  of  pity  to  the 
ladies,  I  shall  displace  you  the  next  set;"  he, 
then,  with  great  mock  solemnity,  placed  the 
hand  of  his  partner  in  that  of  my  noisy, 
rattling  brother,  whose  forte  was  dancing, 
and  as  he  was  now  quite  in  his  element,  he 
really  appeared  to  great  advantage,  singing, 

"  Ah !  who  can  love  like  an  Irishman, 
There's  none  can  love  like  an  Irishman ;" 

and  the  young  ladies  of  the  party  became 
so  charmed  with  his  easy,  good  humour, 
that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  part- 
ners during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

The  following  day  we  went,  a  large 
party,  to  see  some  very  delightful  grounds 
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belonging  to  a  nobleman^  a  few  miles 
from  Bath ;  as  we  were  mostly  young 
people  that  formed  the  party,  and  either 
lovers  or  new-married  folks,  so  we,  gene- 
rally speaking,  paired  off  in  various  direc- 
tions, amidst  the  delightful  variety  this 
earthly  paradise  afforded. 

Lydia  M*"  Pherson  having,  before  we 
set  out,  picked  a  quarrel  with  S*  Ledger, 
he,  evidently  to  pique  her,  offered  his  arm 
to  her  sister  Selina,  who  professed  herself 
to  be  quite  indifferent  as  to  who  was  her 
escort. 

Montgomery  instantly  singled  out  Lydia, 
and  they  hastened  from  the  party  with  such 
speed,  that  we  quickly  lost  sight  of  them. 

Euphemia  and  I  left  alone,  strolled  lei- 
surely on,  admiring  the  combination  of 
art  with  nature,  so  happily  united  in  this 
enchanting  spot. 

"  I  am  such  an  enthusiast,"  cried  she," 
in  regard  to  the  deljghtfnl  prospects  that 
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break  upon  the  sight  in  every  direction^ 
that  I  should  be  days  or  weeks  before  I 
could  be  satisfied  in  viewing  them.  When 
I  was  much  younger,  1  used  to  exclaim, 
on  being  taken  to  see  any  fine  house  or 
pleasure  grounds,  oh!  how  happy  must 
the  possessor  of  so  fine  a  place  be  ;  and  I 
could  not  understand  how  they  could  be 
otherwise,  and  frequently  thought  my 
grandfather  very  harsh  when  he  asserted  it 
was  possible  to  be  the  contrary." 

"  A  mansion  on  this  extensive  plan,  my 
Euphemia,"  I  replied,  "  it  would  never  be 
my  ambition  to  possess  ;  believe  me,  a 
station  of  more  mediocrity  in  life  is  a  far 
happier  lot  than  that  of  so  exalted  a  rank^ 
where  the  possessor  lives  more  for  the 
world  than  for  himself  and  family;  do- 
mestic happiness  is  not,  you  may  rely,  in- 
cluded in  the  vocabulary  of  our  first-rate 
grandees." 

"  I  often  reject  with  some  degree   of 
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wonder,  that  it  is  not  more  generally 
attendant  on  the  great,"  she  repUed, 
^'  when  we  consider  the  excellent  example 
set  to  all  their  subjects  by  our  august  mo- 
narch and  his  amiable  consort,  who  have, 
through  life,  been  patterns  of  domestic 
happiness." 

"  Such  as  you  and  I,  Euphemia,"  I  ex- 
claimed," who,  I  trust,  will  be  patterns  of 
conjugal  fehcitV:,  though  you  once  thought 
your  Dunsany  capable  of  the  baseness  of 
deceiving  the  beloved  of  his  heart." 

"Ah!  was  I  notjustij&ed  in  the  supposi- 
tion ?" 

I  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  rustling 
on  the  other  side  of  the  grove  where  we  were 
walking  caused  me  to  pause,  and  hearing 
Montgomery's  voice,  both  Euphemia  and 
I  remained  silent  and  stationary  to  the 
spot. 

"  But  only  listen  to  me,  for  pity's  sake, 
my  lovely  inexorable,"   cried  my  volatile 
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brother ;  "  come,  come,  you  would  not  be 
so  cruel  to  S^  Ledger." 

"  S^  Ledger  I"  said  a  voice  I  knew  to  be 
Lydia's,  "  S^  Ledger  !"  he  is  my  aversion." 

^'  And  yet  you  are  so  barbarous  you  will 
not  hear  me." 

"  I  dare  not  accept  your  proposals,  my 
mother — " 

"  Your  mother,  my  adored  Lydia,  is  a 
woman  of  too  much  sense  to  refuse  her 
sanction  to  mv  addresses ;  leave  all  to  me, 
I  will  stand  the  brunt  of  every  thing  you 
dread  from  your  mother's  anger." 

^'  I  really  must  have  time,"  replied 
Lydia,  '*  to  consider,  before  I  can  gain 
sufficient  com:age  to  bear  up  against  the 
censure  that  will  fall  on  me  from  all 
cjuarters,  from  my  mother  in  particular." 

"  But  I  will  engage  my  uncle  to  break 
to  your  mother,  that  you  have  changed 
your  opinion  of  S*  Ledger,  and  have  given 
me  reason  to  hope — " 
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Here  the  approach  of  some  others  of  the 
party  broke  up  the  conference  of  the  lovers, 
but  Enphemia  and  I  had  heard  enough  to 
afford  us  a  plentiful  theme  of  amusement 
during  our  drive  back  to  Bath.  Soon  after 
this,  we  made  a  party  to  visit  Clifton  for  a 
couple  of  days  ;  Euphemia,  of  course,  was 
always  my  companion  in  my  curricle; 
Mansel  drove  his  wife  in  a  similar  carriage; 
whilst  the  seniors  and  juniors  of  the 
groupe,  filled  the  barouches  or  landaus  of 
Lady  Loftus,  Mrs.  Charles  Mountstuart, 
Lady  Clifford,  or  Mrs.  M^  Pherson. 

When  we  were  on  the  point  of  setting 
owt,  a  demur  arose  on  the  part  of  Miss 
M*"  Pherson,  who  complained  of  such  an 
intolerable  head-ache,  that  she  could  not 
possibly  make  one  of  the  party.  Her 
mother,  and  each  sister,  individually  of- 
fered to  remain  at  home  with  her  ;  but 
she  professed  herself  so  unhappy,  should 
she  be  the  means  of  detaining  either  of 
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therri;,  that  they  consented  to  go,  leaving 
her  in  strict  charge  of  Mrs.  M''  Pherson's 
own  woman. 

This  point  settled,  we  all  sat  off,  and 
had  got  about  half-way  on  our  tour,  when 
my  brother,  Montgomery,  suddenly  recol- 
lected he  had  left  some  papers  of  conse- 
quence on  the  table  in  his  dressing  room, 
which  might,  by  his  carelessness,  fall  under 
the  inspection  of  some  of  the  servants,  de- 
siring me  to  mention  the  reason  of  his  ab- 
sence to  the  party  when  they  should  be 
assembled.  He  called  to  his  groom,  and 
taking  his  horse,  bade  him  proceed  on 
the  box  of  one  of  the  carriages,  and  pro- 
mising to  be  again  with  us  as  quick  as 
possible,  galloped  back  to  Bath. 

The  scenery  round  about  Clifton  is 
most  enchantingly  beautiful ;  I  never  saw 
a  more  extensive  and  richly  diversified 
landscape  ;  what  a  contrast  to  this  elegant 
village,  does  the  old  dingy,  trading  city  of 
Bristol  afford  ! 
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"  Faugh  !"  cried  Mrs.  Shady,  '*  I  would 
not  live  in  this  odious  place  for  all  the 
wealth  it  contains;  and  the  people,  what 
frights  they  appear ;  faith,  they  have  reason 
to  be  obliged  to  the  ugly  old  queen,  who 
granted  some  privileges  to  those  men  how 
could  bring  themselves  to  marry  Bris- 
tolian  females." 

"  But,"  said  my  uncle,  laughing  at  her 
observation,  "  so  long  a  time  has  passed 
since  that  recorded  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
this  ancient  city  (and  it  must  have  been 
new  peopled  by  so  many  successive  gene- 
rations), that  the  original  stamp  of  ugliness, 
on  which  our  good  queen  Bess  bestowed  so 
much  commiseration,  whether  from  sympa- 
thetic feeling  or  not,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
determine,  must,  I  should  suppose  (gene- 
rally speaking),  be  at  this  period  done  away." 

"  Not  if  we  are  to  be  guided  ,by  the 
evidence  of  our  eyes,"  replied  Mrs.  Shady ; 
"  and  I  am  sure,  whilst  we  have  been 
walking  about,  we  have  met  hundreds  of 
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the  natives.  There,  look  to  the  right  of 
you,"  she  continued,  as  we  entered  the 
College  Green  ;  "  look  to  the  right  of  you, 
my  dear  general,  see  that  lady  squints  hor- 
ribly ;  the  next  to  her  has  a  nose  like  a 
trumpet ;  that  little  humpy  one  seems  deaf^ 
by  the  loudness  of  their  voices  when  they 
address  any  conversation  to  her ;  but  God 
forgive  m^ !  at  what  a  rate  I  am  going 
on ;  truly  they  may  thank  themselves  for 
it ;  they  seem  a  proud  set  of  beings,  and 
can  have  nothing  to  be  vain  of  (poor 
souls  !)  but  their  money-bags.  Stand  out 
of  my  way,  miss  !"  continued  she  to  the 
little  woman  she  had  termed  the  humpy 
one,  "  stand  out  of  my  way,  miss !"  for 
the  poor  little  woman  (seemingly  scared 
by  perceiving  herself  the  object  of  Mrs. 
Shady's  derision,  and  there  being  a  little 
crowd  occasioned  by  one  of  the  military 
bands,  belonging  to  a  regiment  drawn  up 
there,  being   about  to  play)   had,  in  her 
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confusion,  been  separated  from  lier  party. 
My  uncle  perceiving  her  dilemma,  stepped 
forwards,  and  with  that  gentlemanly  po- 
liteness ever  attendant  on  good  breeding, 
offered  her  his  hand,  and  conducted  her 
to  the  party  she  belonged  to  ;  whilst  Mrs. 
Shady  entered  into  conversation  with  one 
of  the  soldiers,  who  was  employed  in  keep- 
ing the  commonalty  from  encroaching  too 
near  the  band. 

'^  Man  :"  cried  she,  "  what  regiment  is 
this  ?  who  commands  it  ?" 

^'  General ,"  answered  the  soldier. 

"  General    !"    reiterated    Mrs. 

Shady. 

Yes,   madam,"  answered   the   man, 

perhaps  your  ladyship  knows  him  ?" 
Know  him  !"  exclaimed  she,  "  och, 
fellow,  he  is  my  countryman  ;"  then  throw- 
ing some  silver  to  the  soldier  for  his  in- 
formation, and  our  carriages  drawing  up, 
she  was  handed  to  one  of  them  by  my 
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uncle,  her  eyes  streaming  from  her  excess 
of  national  feelings. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  we  passed 
most  delightfully  at  Clifton,  with  which 
We  were  all  enchanted. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  following  morning  after  breakfast, 
we  all  adopted  the  several  modes  of  amuse- 
ment that  best  suited  our  different  in- 
clinations. 

I  persuaded  my  Euphemia  to  accompany 
me  in  my  curricle  for  a  drive  amidst  the 
fertile  and  diversified  variety  of  charming 
views,  for  which  this  part  of  England  is  so 
justly  celebrated. 

After  a  drive  of  some  miles,  we  came  to 
an  unusually  romantic  little  village ;  the 
houses,  few  in  number,  seemed  replete  with 
every  comfort  that  one  naturally  infers 
belongs  to  a  country  life. 
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Small  parterres,  in  which  bloomed  most 
abundantly  every  flower  that  the  season 
admitted  of,  graced  the  front  of  each  well- 
thatched  little  cottage,  most  of  which  had 
an  orchard  behind,  and  a  piece  of  land  weH 
cultivated  with  every  sort  of  useful  vegetable. 
Nearly  through  the  whole  village  ran  a 
brook  of  the  clearest  water,  on  which  swam 
broods  of  the  finest  ducks  that  could 
possibly  be  seen,  whilst  several  bams  af- 
forded plenty  of  com  to  the  greatest  abun- 
dance of  the  feathered  race  I  almost  ever 
saw  collected  together.  Several  neatly 
dressed  girls  were  sitting  in  parties  knitting, 
and  within  the  cottages  the  spinning  wheel 
did  not  appear  to  stand  idle.  Euphemia 
and  1  agreed  we  never  saw  a  spot  in  which 
peace  and  plenty  (in  the  humble  walks  of 
life)  were  more  truly  exemplified. 

We  proceeded  slowly  to  the  end  of  the 
village,  when  perceiving,  on  an  eminence, 
the   church,  curiosity    impelled   us   to   a 
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survey  of  tlie  rustic  mausoleum  ;  so  alight- 
ing, I  ordered  one  of  the  grooms  to  remain 
with  the  carriage,  whilst  Euphemia  and  I 
proceeded  slowly  up  the  ascent  to  the 
church  yard,  which,  having  entered  by  a 
small  wicket,  we  took  a  cursory  view  of 
the  undisturbed  mansions  of  those  who 
rested  in  peace. 

Several  of  the  graves  were  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  some  had  evergreens 
planted  round  them  ;  others  were  strewed 
with  flowers,  equally  emblematical  of  the 
perishable  state  of  this  life,  and  the  never- 
fading  joys  of  eternity. 

Whilst  we  were  moralizing  on  this  sub- 
ject, our  attention  was  drawn  from  the 
dead  by  a  living  object.  A  man,  seemingly 
in  the  prime  of  his  days,  was  standing  near 
a  grave,  and  with  the  most  frantic  gesticu- 
lations seemed  uttering  some  expostula- 
tions ;  then  suddenly  he  would  tear  his 
hair,  strike  his  forehead  with  his  clenched 
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fists,  and  last  of  all,  bitterly  bewail  himself 
with  tears. 

Euphemia,  who  could  never  witness 
sorrow  unmoved,  besought  me  to  accost 
the  mourner,  and  learn  if  any  aid  (in  our 
power  to  bestow)  could  pour  the  balm  of 
consolation  on  his  afflicted  spirit. 

Whilst  I  was  debating  in  what  manner 
to  accost  him,  the  least  likely  to  surprize, 
or  offend  him,  by  an  intrusion  on  his 
sorrows,  which  he  might  suppose  had  its 
origin  in  curiosity  oidy,  we  espied,  a1  no 
great  distance  from  the  spot  where  this 
unhappv  being  had  thrown  himself,  a  man 
sitting  making  small  baskets  ;  we  directly 
made  up  to  him,  and  enquired  the  cause  of 
the  shocking  state  of  agitation  we  witnessed 
in  the  unhappy  man  near  us. 

But  we  found  we  must  not  expect  a 
direct  answer  to  our  queries  from  the 
villager  whom  we  now  addressed,  being, 
as  he  himself  informed  us,  no  less  a  person- 
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age  than  the  village  school-master,  who, 
at  his  leisure  (and  solely  for  amusement), 
carried  on  the  trade  of  basket  making. 

However,  this  eccentric,  poor  man,  un- 
derstood the  decencies  and  good  manners 
which  in  a  higher  station  are  frequently  neg- 
lected :  disappearing  for  a  moment,  he  re- 
turned with  a  couple  of  seats  for  us,  and  a 
mat,  which  he  insisted  upon  placing  under 
the  feet  ofthe  lady  to  prevent  her  taking  cold, 
a  slight  shower  having  fallen  that  morning. 

When  we  were  seated,  I  again  repeated 
my  question  relative  to  the  imhappy 
mourner,  who  had  now  again  risen  from 
the  ground,  and  regardless  of  those  around 
(for  several  children  were  playing  in  the 
church-yard),  had  again  began  his  ex- 
pos tulatory  lamentations.  The  recital  of 
the  villager's  story  I  shall  give  my  readers  in 
his  own  words,  as  nearly  as  possible,  under 
the  appellation  of 

VOL.  II.  K 
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A  VILLAGE  TALE. 

"  Behold"  (cried  he)  "  that  unhappy 
man ;  see  with  what  heart-rending  agitation 
he  surveys  that  httle  rural  grove,  which 
the  maidens  so  carefully  weed  and  deck 
with  flowers. 

"  See  how  despondingly  he  wrings  his 
hands  ;  how  deep  are  his  groans ;  now 
how  lamentably  he  accuses  himself  as  a 
murderer;  again,  in  a  softened  tone,  calling 
on  the  names  of  his  wife  and  infants  ;  all, 
alas  !  now  equally  insensible  to  the  voice 
of  kindness  or  of  rebuke. 

"  Yet  William  was  one  of  the  comeliest 
young  men  in  our  parish,  aye,  or  in  the 
next,  or  next  to  that  either  ;  he  was  also 
one  of  the  most  industrious  ;  the  support 
of  an  aged  mother,  whose  pride  he  justly 
was. 

*'  Agnes  was  his  counterpart  in  goodness; 
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and  on  their  marriage,  our  worthy  squire, 
who  owned  all  this  village,  and  the  land 
round  about  to  a  great  extent,  let  William 
one  of  his  most  compact  small  farms,  at 
an  easy  rent,  '  for,'  says  he  to  his  steward, 
(bless  his  goodness !)  '  merit  slaall  be 
encouraged.' 

"  Here  real  content  and  happiness  were 
their  lot  for  some  time  ;  William  managed 
the  farm  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
generous  landlord  ;  he  was  punctual  to  an 
hour  in  his  payments,  and  as  for  thef^ 
interior  of  the  house,  no  palace  could 
exceed  the  neatness  or  comfort  of  it. 

'''  Though,  for  that  matter,  I  have  heard 
that  those  grand  places  are  not  always  the 
abodes  of  happiness ;  but  how  that  should  be 
the  case,  it  is  not  for  poor  folks  to  judge  of. 

"  However,  as  I  said  before,  William 
was  sober  and  industrious,  and  Agnes  kept 
pace  with  him  by  her  activity  and  finigality 
within  doors. 

K   2 
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^^  At  church,  where  they  constantly  at- 
tended, the  squire  would  say,  '  it  does  my 
heart  good  to  witness  the  respectable  con- 
duct of  that  handsome  young  couple  ;'  and 
on  the  birth  of  the  first  child  (a  girl),  both 
the  squire  and  his  lady  stood  sponsors, 
and  provided  all  the  clothes,  and  a  power 
of  noble  gifts  besides.  Well,  after  some 
time  a  second  girl  was  born,  and  the  same 
grand  presents  as  before ;  and  when  the 
good  squire  would  jokingly  say  to  William 
^hat  he  ought  to  have  had  a  young  farmer, 
William  would  smilingly  answer,  that  he 
received  thankfully  what  it  was  the  will  of 
the  Almighty  to  send  him,  and  he  hoped  to 
bring  up  his  girls  to  make  good  farmer's 
wives.  But  it  should  seem  as  if  true 
happiness  and  contentment  were  not  per- 
mitted long  to  be  guests  with  us  sinful 
mortals.  William,  for  years  so  steady  and 
sober,  would  begin  to  slacken  in  his  ac- 
customed  devotion   to   that    Omnipotent 
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Being,  who.se  mercies  to  his  frail  creatures 
are  beyond  tongue  to  express,  though 
what  every  heart  must  feel. 

"  Not  un frequently  would  William  pass 
that  time  in  bed,  under  the  pretended  plea 
of  illness,  which  he  once  used  to  dedicate  to 
the  worship  of  his  Creator.  In  vain  did  his 
amiable  wdfe  remonstrate  with  him  on  this 
great,  this  unfortunate  alteration  in  his  con- 
duct ;  he  promised  to  reform,  it  is  true,  but 
he  repeatedly  broke  that  promise. 

"  This  first  step  from  the  right  road  was 
followed  by  frequent  visits  to  the  public- 
house,  a  place  hitherto  never  entered  by 
him  ;  hence,  late  hours  at  night  became  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  same  in  the 
morning,  so  that  many  negligences  hap- 
pened on  the  farm,  to  his  great  detriment. 

"  Bitter  tears  did  his  poor  wife  shed  in 

private  ;   but  to  those  who  told  her  of  his 

failings,   she    would    smile,   and  say    she 

knew  William's  heart ;  when  once  he  saw 
k3 
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he  was  going  wrong,  she  was  certain  he 
would  mend. 

"  But  now  his  change  of  conduct  became 
visible  in  his  backwardness  in  paying  his 
rent ;  the  squire  at  first  gently  remon- 
strated, but  at  last  got  seriously  angry,  and 
had  some  of  his  cattle  seized,  though,  bles- 
sings on  his  goodness  !  he  privately  re- 
stored the  money  to  Agnes.  'I  wish  to 
reform  your  husband,  child,'  he  would  say, 
'  not  distress  his  innocent  family.' 

"  '^  Alas !'  Agnes  would  cry,  'the  tie  is  so 
close,  that  if  William's  peace  of  mind  is 
wounded,  so  is  mine  also  ;'  and  when,  to 
calm  the  agonized  state  of  his  feelings,  she 
informed  him  of  their  landlord's  benefi- 
cence, she  was  pained  at  perceiving  the 
transient  impression  it  made  upon  him. 

'^  Soon  after  this,  our  worthy  squire  was 
called  to  the  regions  of  everlasting  bliss,  to 
receive  the  reward  of  a  life  passed  in  the 
exercise  of  every  virtue. 
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"  Ah!  that  noble  marble  monument 
within  the  church,  raised  to  his  revered 
memory,  cannot  record  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  good  he  delighted  in  the  practice  of. 
— Never^  never  shall  we  see  his  like  again  ; 
the  squire's  estates  passed  into  other  hands, 
and  the  management  of  them  devolved  on 
hirelins^s.  WilHam's  farm  was  valued, 
and  oifered  to  be  re-let  at  more  than  double 
its  former  rent. 

"  In  vain  did  his  wife,  in  vain  did  his 
well  wishers  counsel  him  from  again  taking 
it.  With  the  alteration  in  his  behaviour, 
his  disposition  had  also  undergone  a  total 
change  ;  a  sullen  and  determinate  obsti- 
nacy having  succeeded  to  his  wonted 
cheerfulness  and  openness  of  manners. 

"  He  again  took  the  farm  in  hand  at  a 
vast  increase  of  rent,  and  from  that  time 
his  total  ruin  was  sealed. 

"  He  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
not  only  the  live  stock  on  the  farm  was 
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seized^  but  his  household  goods  likewise. 
Happily  his  aged  mother  did  not  live  to 
see  this  day ;  she  died  full  of  years  soon 
after  his  marriage,  and  resigned  her  soul 
into  the  hands  of  her  Maker,  in  the  fall 
belief  of  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  her 
children. 

"  It  is  a  true  saying,  that  misfortunes 
never  come  alone.  Agnes  and  her  family 
had  scarce  found  refuge  in  the  cottage  of 
a  neighbour,  who  kindly  gave  them  the 
use  of  a  room  until  they  could  look  a  little 
abput  them,  when  her  youngest  child  fell 
ill  of  the  small-pox,  brought  to  the  house 
by  the  cnielty  of  a  rapacious  creditor,  whose 
family  lay  ill  with  that  disorder,  of  the  very 
worst  sort,  as  it  unfortunately  fell  out. 

"  The  poor  infant,  notwithstanding  the 
great  care  bestowed  on  it,  and  having  the 
first  medical  advice  this  part  of  the  country 
afforded,  died  a  martyr  to  the  inveteracy  of 
the  disease. 
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*^  We  neighbours  on  this  melancholy 
occasion  made  a  small  subscription,  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  consigning  the 
innocent  little  sufferer  to  its  last  home. 

"  Its  father,  now  hardened  in  his  iniqui- 
tous habits,  took  but  little  notice  of  an 
event  that  almost  broke  the  heart  of  the 
unhappy,  sorrowing  mother.  Not  many 
days  after  the  funeral,  the  other  child  fell 
ill  of  the  same  complaint ;  the  afflicted 
mother  watched  by  it  day  and  night,  scarce 
allowing  herself  the  commonest  nourish- 
ment  to  support  existence,  and  selling 
almost  her  last  article  of  clothing  to  pro- 
cure advice  and  the  necessary  medicine  for 
the  child.  At  length  the  disorder  attained 
its  height,  and  hopes  were  given  the  ago- 
nized parent  that  the  crisis  might  possibly 
turn  out  favourably,  but  that  it  greatly 
depended  on  the  state  of  quiet  the  little 
patient  was  kept  in.  To  add  to  the  com- 
fort this   ray  of  hope   bestowed   on  the 
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afflicted  Agnes^  her  child,  who  had  for 
some  days  been  delirious,  became  again  so 
far  sensible  as  to  know  its  mother;  scarce 
had  she  on  her  knees  offered  up  her  thanks 
at  the  throne  of  Him  who  "  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  when  William, 
jnore  than  usually  intoxicated,  staggered 
into  the  room ;  Agnes  made  a  signal  to 
him  not  to  make  a  noise,  but  he  was  inca- 
pable of  understanding  her,  and  began 
loudly  vociferating  that  he  was  hungry, 
and  bid  her  get  him  some  supper.  On 
her  tcUina-  him  she  had  it  not  in  her 
power  to  procure  any,  and  approaching 
him  to  entreat  him  not  to  disturb  the 
child,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  her  with  such 
violence,  that  had  it  taken  a  sure  aim, 
instantaneous  death  must  have  followed ; 
])ut  the  poor  child,  whom  the  altercation 
had  awakened,  on  witnessing  the  barbarity 
of  its  father,  gave  a  piteous  shriek,  and 
being  seized  with   convulsions,   in  a  few 
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hours  expired.  The  agonized  feelings  of 
the  wretched  mother  having  evaporated  in 
screams  of  the  hitterest  anguish^  a  torpor 
succeeded,  from  which  she  never  more  was 
roused.  The  blow  aimed  at  her  head,  fell 
in  fact  on  her  heart.  She  uttered  no 
reproach ;  she  breathed  no  invective 
against  the  destroyer  of  her  child,  and  in 
fact  of  herself;  the  day  on  which  this  be- 
loved object  was  consigned  to  the  silent 
grave,  ended  the  sorrows  of  the  unhappy 
Agnes  ;  she  lies  in  that  new-raised  mound 
of  earth  with  her  two  children. 

"  William,  when  aware  of  the  destruc- 
tion his  multiplied  enormities  had  brought 
on  a  wife  and  children  that  he  once  ten- 
derly loved,  became  a  maniac,  and  was 
sent  to  the  poor-house  of  this  parish  ;  but 
thougli  the  violence  of  his  malady  has 
abated,  the  remembrance  of  his  sinful  con- 
duct haunts  him  day  and  night ;  he  enjoys 
not  a  moment's  peace ;  he  passes  all  his 
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time  on  the  grave  of  his  Agnes  and  her 
little  oneS;,  accusing  himself  of  being  their 
murderer ;  sometimes  he  fancies  they  ap- 
pear to  him,  when  he  wildly  shrieks  for 
forgiveness, — and  not  unfrequently  endea- 
vours to  destroy  himself." 

Here  our  narrator  ceased,  and  my  Eu- 
phemia,  whose  beautiful  eyes  were  swollen 
from  her  emotions  at  the  pathetic  recital, 
proposed  to  me  in  a  low  voice  to  depart. 

I  therefore  rose,  and  thanking  the  school- 
master for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in 
giving  us  this  account  of  the  unfortunate 
marriage,  I  placed  a  five-pound  note  in  his 
hand,  and  requested  him  to  accept  it,  as  a 
small  token  of  the  obligations  he  had  con- 
ferred on  me  ;  and  I  added,  I  wish  all  men 
on  the  eve  of  matrimony,  be  their  rank 
what  it  may,  could  visit  you,  to  hear  this 
heart-rivins^  tale. 

The  poor  man  appeared  struck  dumb 
with  gratitude  when  he  surveyed  the  note ; 
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"  this  lovely  lady  then,  sir,"  cried  he,  after 
pouring  a  volley  of  thanks  on  me,  "  this 
lovely  lady  is  abont  to  become  yours  ?"  I 
replied  in  the  affirmative  ;  to  which  he 
replied,  "  as  this  is  what  I  call  one  of  my 
uncommon  days,  so  I  shall  make  honour- 
able mention  of  it  on  a  stone  tablet  in  my 
garden,  Avhere  I  engrave  any  thing  of  great 
moment.  Is  it  asking  too  much  to  re- 
quest the  favour  of  your  and  this  young 
lady's  christian  names,  that  I  may,  in  pray- 
ing for  all  that  is  good  and  virtuous,  in- 
clude you  both,  who  appear  to  be  so  in  the 
highest  degree  ?" 

Then  offering  his  baskets  to  my  Euphe- 
mia  he  entreated  her  to  take  as  many  as  we 
could  conveniently  carry  with  us,  on  which 
she  accepted  of  three,  and  in  return  forced 
the  contents  of  her  purse  on  him,  w^hich 
he  very  unwillingly  accepted.  On  coming 
witfiin  sight  of  my  curricle^  he  stopped, 
and  with  great  solemnity  assured  us,  that 
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the  names  of  Dunsany  and  Euphemia 
would  ever  be  cherished  in  the  heart  of 
the  poor,  but  grateful,  Nix  Dux  worthy. 
We  had  staid  so  long  with  our  new-made 
friend,  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  my 
horses  on  at  an  amazing  rate^  to  enable 
us  to  reach  Clifton  by  dinner  time,  which 
was  just  about  to  be  sei-ved  as  we  again 
joined  our  party,  to  whom,  after  dinner,  I 
recounted  our  adventures. 

As  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  coffee,  we 
sat  out  on  our  return  to  Bath,  where  the 
whole  party,  by  invitation,  stopped  at  Dr. 
Delavafs,  to  spend  the  remaining  part  of 
the  evening. 

On  our  alighting,  Mrs.  M^'Pherson  sent 
her  carriage  for  her  daughter  Lydia,  with 
a  request  that  she  would  join  us  imme- 
diately. 

After  about  half  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
as  Lydia  did  not  appear,  Mrs.  M*"  Pherson 
became  very   uneasy,  fearing  the  illness 
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she  had  complained  of  had  increased.  She 
liad  just  determined  on  going  home,  when 
Hudson,  Dr.  Delaval's  old  hutler,  entered 
the  room,  and  informed  Mrs.  M""  Pherson 
that  her  own  woman,  Mrs.  Yates,  begged 
to  speak  to  her.  "  Oh  !  she  brings  me 
bad  news !"  exclaimed  she,  "  Lydia  is  ill ! 
O  tell  me,  good  Hudson,  is  it  not  so  r" 

"  No,  madam,"  replied  the  old  man,  re- 
spectfully, '^  I  am  happy  to  say  that  is  not 
the  case." 

Mrs.  Mansel,  who  had  left  the  room  to 
speak  to  Yates,  wishing  to  spare  her 
mother  any  painful  tidiness,  now  returned, 
and  sinking  on  a  seat,  burst  into  tears. 
We  were  now  all  in  confusion ;  but  some 
of  the  women  servants  being  summoned 
with  hartshorn,  and  Yates  amongst  the 
rest,  we  learned,  with  some  surprize,  that 
Lydia  had  eloped  with  Montgomery. 

"  About  an  hour  after  the  party  had 
set  out,"  said  Yates,  "  Miss  M'^  Pherson 
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rang  for  me,  and  said  she  found  herself 
so  much  recovered,  that  she  had  a  great 
mind  to  follow  them,  and  I  should  go 
with  her,  and  bade  me  prepare  to  ac- 
company her ;  hut  before  I  could  get 
ready,  one  of  the  servants  came  to  tell  me 
that  my  young  lady  had  set  off  to  follow 
the  party  with  Captain  Mountstuart,  who 
had  come  for  her,  by  the  desire  of  her 
mama,  and,  for  expedition,  had  provided 
a  chaise  and  four." 

''  I  hope,  madam,"  Yates  continued, 
addressing  her  mistress,  "  that  you  will 
acquit  me  of  any  want  of  attention  ;  I  was 
so  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  thought 
it  so  likely  to  happen,  because  I  know, 
ma'am,  you  ahvays  like  Miss  Lydia  to 
be  with  you. 

'^  But  when  Donald  came  in  and  bade 
me  let  my  young  lady  know  that  the  car- 
riage waited  for  her  to  go  to  you,  ma'am, 
at  Dr.  Delaval's,  and  I   then  found  she 
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had  not  been  at  Clifton^  I  thought  I 
should  have  died,  and  I  begged  Donald  to 
go  and  break  it,  by  degrees,  to  one  of  the 
young  ladies  ;  but  he  has  done  nothing  but 
blame  me,  and  lays  the  whole  fault  on 
me,  but  I  hope,  ma'am,  when  you  hear 
Miss  Lydia's  statement,  you  will  acquit 
me." 

"  I  do,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart," 
replied  Mrs.  M''  Pherson  ;  "  return  home, 
Yates,  and  send  the  carriage  for  me  ;"  then 
apologizing  for  leaving  the  party,  but  pro- 
fessing herself  to  be  too  much  agitated  to 
remain  in  company,  Mrs.  M""  Pherson  and 
her  daughter  left  us,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mansel. 

''  I  fancy  we  shall  have  a  duel  now," 
cried  Mrs.  Shady  as  soon  as  they  were 
gone  (for  S*  Ledger  had  retired  at  the  first 
mention  of  the  elopement) ;  my  life  for  it 
Montgomery  is  greeted  with  a  challenge 
from  the  colonel,  even  before  he  is  paid 
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any  congratulatory  compliments  on  his 
marriage." 

"  I  much  fear  it  will  be  the  case/'  said 
Dr.  Delaval. 

'^  Nothing  can  prevent  such  a  measure/' 
replied  my  uncle  ;  for  though  I  am  no  ad- 
vocate for  duelling  in  trifling  causes,  yet 
I  consider  Montgomery  has  acted  an 
atrocious  part  towards  Colonel  S*  Ledger; 
indeed,  as  his  uncle,  his  patron,  and  his 
commanding  officer,  I  shall  exact  from 
him  a  full  and  an  unequivocal  explanation 
of  his  conduct." 

'^  Yet,"  cried  my  mother,  ^'  the  boy  has 
some  sort  of  excuse  ;  would  you  not,  my 
dear  brother,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
have  seen  the  conduct  you  so  severely  con- 
demn in  a  very  different  point  of  view  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  think  I  can  venture  to  say,  not 
if  any  sort  of  dishonour  was  attached  to  it." 

"  I  see  nothing  dishonourable  in  the 
aifair,"  replied  my  mother. 
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"  How !"  cried  my  uncle  indignantly, 
"  do  you  ascribe  no  dishonour  to  his 
running  off  with  the  affianced  wife  of 
another  man  ?" 

'^  Pooh  !  pooh  !  S*  Ledger  never  in- 
tended to  marry  Lydia ;  he  is  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  her  sister  Selina." 

"  The  business,  at  present,"  said  Lady 
Clifford  (who  seemed  anxious  to  say  some- 
thing, for  fear  of  any  dispute  arising), 
"  the  business  of  this  love  affair,  I  mean, 
appears  to  me  wholly  inexplicable." 

"  In  what  respect,  my  dear  lady  ?" 
asked  my  uncle. 

"  Why,  in  the  behaviour  of  Miss  M*' 
Pherson  and  the  colonel :  they  came  to 
Bath  engaged ;  indeed,  Mrs.  Mans  el  told 
me  the  writings  were  drawing.  She  al- 
ways appeared  to  behave  to  the  colonel 
with  scorn,  and  not,  unfrequently,  with 
pettishness ;  he  too  always  was  the  part- 
ner or  the  escort  of  her  sister,  when  driven 
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away  by  the  refractory  ill-humour  of  his 
intended.  And  I  have  more  than  once 
heard  Selina  complain  how  hard  it  was 
that  she  was  obliged  to  dance  or  accept 
the  ann  of  an  engaged  man,  who  only 
sought  her  company  to  pique  her  sister." 

"  The  way  in  which  you  have  depicted 
the  matter^  my  charming  Lady  Clifford/' 
said  my  uncle,  "  greatly  alters  the  aspect 
of  things,  which  before  appeared  unfa- 
vourable." 

"  Besides,"  observed  my  father, 

"  The   course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth." 

^^  Why  now,  that's  very  neatly  said," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Shady,  "  I  myself  am  a 
proof  of  it ;  for  truly  I  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  great  nephew  of  Mr.  Shady 
O^Blarney's,  and,  faith,  he  was  so  jealous, 
that  if  I  only  put  my  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow he  would  have  it  I  was  encouraging 
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the  men  to  look  at  me,  and  I  had  no  peace 
of  my  life  for  him,  though  1  was  distractedly 
in  love  with  him. 

"  So  at  a  ball,  one  night,  he  insisted  on 
having  one  of  my  shoes  to  toast  me  out  of, 
and  plaguy  vexed  I  was,  as  they  were  a 
new  pair,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
being  made  many  sizes  too  small  for  me,  I 
purposed  them  as  a  present  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  for  I  danced  in  such  misery  I  thought 
I  should  have  run  crazy  in  the  room. 

"  So  there  were  a  good  many  idle  young 
Englishmen  at  the  supper  table,  or  rather 
at  the  wine  set-to,  for  all  wc  ladies  had 
retired."  '  Oh!  then,'  says  Blarney  George 
(the  way  we  used  to  distinguish  him  from 
bis  great  uncle),  '  Oh  !  says  he,  and  you 
are  all  got  to  your  glasses  to  toast  your 
mistresses  ;  I  will  be  up  with  you  all  in  a 
twinkling ;  only  see  my  new  fashioned 
drinking  cup.'  On  this,  he  produced  my 
little  shoe.  '  Now  where  did  you  go  to 
get  that  ?'    cried    one.      '  Out   upon   it !' 
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cried  another ;  '  it  is  the  coffin  of  some 
young  giant.' 

"  '  A  cradle  for  the  baby  of  a  bear  !' 
said  another. 

"  '  The  gouty  shoe  of  my  grandmother, 
only  ten  sizes  too  large !'  uttered  one  that 
had  not  yet  spoken. 

"  On  that.  Blarney  George  threw  the 
contents  of  the  shoe  into  their  faces ; 
challenges  were  given  and  taken  all  rounds 
and  the  next  morning,  the  first  news  I 
heard  Avas,  that  he  was  shot  dead,  and  the 
pretty  little  shoe  torn  to  pieces  for  wadding 
for  their  pistols. 

"  After  a  time  comes  his  great  uncle  to 
propose  to  me  ;  so  it  was  ordained  1  w  as 
to  be  in  the  family. 

"  Though  sure  and  certain  the  course  of 
my  love  did  not  run  very  smoothly,  for  the 
O'Blarnev  I  lost  was  one  of  the  mildest  of 
creation,  except  when  the  wine  was  in,  and 
then  he  was  an  unchained  bear. 

"  And  he  that  I  married  was  a  tyger  in 
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disposition,  and  I  was  heartily  glad  to  be 
rid  of  him,  for  there  was  no  peace  where 
he  came." 

I  fancy  Mrs.  Shady  expected  great  com- 
miseration from  the  pathetic  detail  of  her 
disastrous  love  affair. 

On  the  contrary,  her  communication 
was  received  with  such  convulsive  roars  of 
laughter  from  my  uncle,  and  father  in 
particular,  that  she  seemed  a  little  offended, 
and  drawing  her  chair  rather  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  company,  leaned  her  head  on 
her  hand,  apparently  lost  in  the  deepest 
meditation,  reverting  probably  on  the  me- 
rits of  her  lost  lover.  Blarney  George. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  for  some 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  1  received  a 
note  from  mv  brother  Montgomery,  stating 
that  he  was  arrived  at  Bath,  purposely  to 
give  S*  Ledger  the  satisfaction  that  he  no 
doubt  expected.  That  he  had  left  his  wife 
at  the  last  place  where  he  had  changed 
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liorses,  underthe  pretence  of  endeavouring 
'  to  reconcile  her  mother  to  the  step  she  had 
taken.  He  begged  me  to  lose  no  time  in 
coming  to  him,  as  he  had  faithfully  pro- 
mised Lydia  to  be  back  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  unless  he  fell,  when  he  should, 
in  case  of  that  event,  request  me  to  .take 
his  wife  under  my  care  until  her  mother 
was  reconciled  to  her. 

I  instantly  obeyed  the  summons ;  and 
after  embracing  and  wishing  him  joy, 
received  his  instructions  to  call  on  S*  Led- 
ger with  a  challenge. 

It  was  with  reluctance  I  consented  to 
this  measure  ;  I  remonstrated  very  strongly 
against  it,  reminding  him,  that  as  he  was 
the  aggressor — '^  Oh  !  that  is  every  thing,* 
he  exclaimed,  interrupting  me,  "the  know- 
ledge that  I  have  ran  off  with  the  woman 
he  was  engaged  to,  is  the  very  reason  I 
would  wish  to  give  him  the  chance  of 
shooting  me  through  the  heart," 
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Fiiidirtg  he  was  resolute,  I  consented  to 
be  the  bearer  of  his  challenge  to  S'-  Ledger, 
who  received  it  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, having,  as  he  informed  me,  re- 
mained at  home  ever  since  the  elopement, 
that  on  the  first  intimation  of  my  bro- 
ther's return  to  Bath,  he  might  send  him  a 
challenge. 

Their  meeting  being  unavoidable,  1 
settled  with  him  that  he  should  call  on  his 
second,  and  proceed  from  his  lodgings  in 
a  chaise,  to  Kingsdown,  and  that  my  bro- 
ther, myself,  and  the  medical  gentleman 
who  had  attended  me  in  my  illness,  and 
on  whose  silence  I  knew  I  could  rely, 
would  set  out  for  the  same  place  the  mo- 
ment I  could  engage  him  to  go  with  us. 

These  points  settled,  I  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  mv  medical  friend,  who  rea- 
dily  agreed  to  attend  us  immediately;  at 
the  same  time  earnestly  recommending 
me,  as  second  to  one  of  the   parties,  to 
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reconcile  them,   if  possible,  when  on  the 
ground. 

But  this  I  told  him  was  utterly  mcom- 
patible  with  the  nice  point  of  honour  which 
instigated  the  present  meeting. 

On  this  he  said  no  more ;   but  instantly 
accompanied    me  to  one  of  the  inferior 
inns,  from  which  I  engaged  a  chaise,  and 
calling  for  my  brother,  who  had  concealed 
his  pistols  in  a  large  wrapping  coat  that 
he  brought  with  him  (tied  up  as  if  a  pack- 
age) in  the  chaise,   we  immediately  drove 
off  with  all  speed  for  Kingsdown.     We 
arrived  at  the  given  spot  within  a  minute 
of  Colonel   S^  Ledger,    and   his   second. 
Colonel  Chesterfield.     Ordering  the  boys 
to  wait  with  their  carriages  at  the  precise 
place  on  which  we  alighted,  we  all  walked 
to  a  little  distance,  where  Colonel  Ches-- 
terfield  and  myself  having  marked  out  the 
ground,  each   examined   and   loaded   the 
pistols  of  the  antagonist    for  whom   we 
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were  seconds ;  this  preliminary  being  ad- 
justed, Montgomery  stepped  up  to  S*  Led- 
ger, and  giving  him  his  hand,  exclaimed, 
*'  I  take  the  Almighty  to  witness.  Colonel, 
that  in  requesting  this  meeting  I  acted 
solely  on  the  principle  of  giving  you  the 
chance  of  taking  my  life  for  the  injury  I 
may  have  done  your  feelings." 

"  You  only  anticipated  me  on  that  head, 
believe  me,  Captain  Mountstuart,"  warmly 
retorted  S'*  Ledger. 

"Come,"  said  Colonel  Chesterfield,  "the 
less  time  we  are  about  this  business  the 
better,  lest  those  rascals  with  the  chaises 
should  give  the  alarm  to  the  passers-by. 
Take  your  ground,  S'  Ledger,"  he  continued; 
on  which  Montgomery  cried,  "  and  your 
sure  aim  at  my  heart  ;'*  and  immediately 
received  the  contents  of  his  adversary's 
pistol  in  his  left  shoulder  ;  he  then  dis-- 
charged  his  fire  in  the  air,  and  both  parties 
declaring  themselves  satisfied,  we  supported 
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him  to  the  chaise  we  came  iny  and  ha^ 
scarcely  reached  it,  ere  Lord  Dunleary'ij 
travellings  coach  and  four  drove  Tap,  out  of 
which  stepped  his  lordship,  Dr.  Delaval^ 
and  three  or  four  constables.  (ft 

The  explanation  that  followed  rendered 
the  interference  of  the  myrmidons  of  jus- 
tice unnecessarv  ;  we  drove  to  the  neaiest 
house,  where  Montgomery  underwent  the 
painful  operation  of  having  the  ball  ex^ 
tracted,  with  manly  firmness,  in  the  presence 
of  us  all,  after  which,  a  perfect  reconciliation 
having  taken  place  between  S^  Ledger 
and  him,  we  prepared  to  return  to  Batli^ 
Lord  Dunleary  handsomely  rewarding  the 
constables,  and  sending  them  back  in  ohe 
of  thechaises,  whilst  Montgomery,  languish- 
ing with  pain  and  faintness,  was  placed  in 
hislardship's  coach,  and  supported  on  each 
side  by"  the  doctor  and  myself,  thie  rest 
of  the  party  occupying  the  other  chaise. 
We  airived  at  the  house  of  my  uncle. 
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and  procared  a  mattrass^on  which  Montgo- 
mery was  laid,  and  conveyed  to  his  chamber, 
where  he  was  instantly  put  to  bed  ;  but  he 
could  not  rest,  from  his  uneasiness  .on 
Lydia's  account ;  on  which  I  solemnly  pro- 
mised to  go  myself  to  break  the  account 
ef  the  duel  to  her,  and  bring  her  imme- 
diately to  Bath;  and  my  uncle,  who  had 
heretofore  expressed  a  great  deal  of  anger 
against  Montgomery,  was  no  soonei-  in- 
formed of  the  recent  circumstances  which 
had  taken  place,  than  every  particle  of 
animosity  against  his  adopted  son  vanished 
from  his  generous  soul ;  and  as  he  wrung 
his  hand,  he  conjured  him  to  try  and  get 
a  little  rest,  and  if  half  his  fortune  could 
ensure  his  happiness,  he  should  command 
it.  ''  In  the  mean  time,"  added  this  kind 
I'clation,  '' Dunsany  shall  go  express  for 
your  wife;  but  you  must  not  expect 
impossibilities  ;  he  cannot  command  a  fly- 
ing dragon  to  mount  upon,  but  he   shall 
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liave  four  of  the  best  hacks  Bath  can  fur- 
nish ;  go,  my  dear  fellow,"  added  he,  "  and 
hasten  back  with  this  all-conquering 
Lydia,  whose  beauly  has  caused  so  much 
mischief.'* 

The  doctor  now  entering  with  a  com- 
posing draught,  my  uncle  motioned  me  to 
begone ;  so  giving  orders  for  a  chaise  and 
four  to  take  me  up  at  Mrs.  M*Pher son's,  and 
acquainting  Dr.  Delaval  (who  had  waited 
in  the  drawing-room  to  hear  how  Mont- 
gomery was)  with  the  imperative  necessity 
there  was  for  my  present  embassy,  but 
that  a  few  hours  would  see  me  back,  I 
hurried  to  Mrs.  M""  Pher^on's,  whom  a 
confused  account  of  the  duel  had  just 
reached. 

Like  my  uncle,  her  maternal  feelings 
banished  every  atom  of  resentment  from 
the  bosom  of  this  amiable  woman;  she 
only  knew  that  her  daughter  was  un- 
happy at  having  offended  her^  and   she 
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hastened  to  assure  her  of  her  entire  for- 
giveness. 

I  requested  Mrs.  M*^  Pherson  to  take  a 
place  in  my  chaise,  which  now  drove  up, 
and  we  sat  ofF  at  an  amazing  rate  for 
the  town,  at  which  place  my  new  sister- 
in-law  was  left  by  her  husband. 

She  was  extremely  agitated  at  seeing 
her  mother,  and  bore  the  account  of  the 
duel  better  than  we  had  ventured  to  have 
hoped,  considering  her  nervous  habit  and 
the  indulgence  that  had  always  been  shewn 
her  at  home,  which  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  increase  a  disposition  naturally 
rather  wayward. 

On  our  return  to  Bath,  I  hastened  to 
the  chamber  of  Montgomery,  who  was 
but  just  awakened  from  the  effects  of  the 
composing  medicine  he  had  taken ;  he  was 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  insisted  on  rising 
and  accompanying  me  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  I  had  left  Lydia  and  Mr^. 
M*  Pherson. 
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A  most  perfect  reconciliation  having 
taken  place  between  him  and  tlie  mother 
of  his  wife,  I  bade  them  adieu  for  the 
evening,  saying  I  kncAv  I  could  not  leave 
him  in  better  hands,  and  hastened  to  Dr. 
Delaval's,  the  beloved  inmates  of  which 
(to  me)  blessed  abode,  had  been  anxiously 
expecting  me  for  some  time. 

I  recounted  to  them  the  whole  business 
of  the  day  which  had  so  entirely  estranged 
me  from  their  society,  and  in  return  Dr. 
Del  aval  informed  me  that  I  had  not  left 
the  house  an  hour,  when  Lord  Dunleary 
called  on  him,  and,  in  almost  breathless 
agitation,  besought  him  to  lend  his  assist- 
ance towards  discovering  where  his  son 
was  gone.  His  lordship,  who  dreaded 
that  a  meeting  must  take  place  between 
him  and  Captain  Mountstuart,  having 
caused  him  to  be  watched  unremittingly 
since  the  event  of  the  elopement,  had 
just  been  informed  that  Colonel  S*  Led- 
ger, in  company  with   a  militaiy  friend 
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of  his  (Colonel  Chesterfield),  had  left  Bath 
in  a  hack  chaise,  which  was  driven  at  an 
unusual  rate ;  '^  and,"  continued  his  lord^- 
ship,  "  the  booby  who  hastened  to  me  with 
the  information  forgot  to  look  on  the  door 
of  the  chaise  for  the  name  of  the  inn  it 
belonged  to,  consequently  I  have  no  clue 
to  trace  him  by." 

Dr.  Delaval,  not  so  deeply  interested, 
of  course  was  far  better  able  to  devise 
some  method  to  sift  out  the  route  of 
the  colonel,  and  sufficient  information 
was  speedily  obtained  to  ascertain  the 
destination  of  the  parties  to  be  Kings- 
down. 

The  rest  of  the  particulars  I  have  already 
mentioned ;  but  the  worthy  Dr.  Delaval 
seized  the  present  opportunity  to  read  me 
a  strong  lecture  on  the  heinousness  of 
duelline:,  and  I  felt  so  full  a  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  uttered,  aided  by  # 
knowledge  of  my  own  horrors  of  consci- 
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ence,  should  I  have  witnessed  the  death  of 
my  beloved  brother,  that  (although  an 
Irishman)  I  most  faithfully  promised  never 
(if  I  could  without  the  imputation  of  ac- 
tual cowardice  avoid  it)  to  suffer  myself  to 
be  led  into  so  serious  an  offence,  militating 
at  once  against  every  moral  precept,  di- 
vine and  human. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mansel 
came  in,  and  brought  a  very  favourable 
account  of  Montgomery.  He  also  said 
Lydia  had  explained  to  her  mother  the 
reason  of  her  seemingly  capricious  con- 
duct towards  S*  Ledger ;  she  confessed  that 
she  had  consented  to  receive  his  addresses 
more  out  of  respect  to  the  opinion  of  her 
mother,  than  from  any  violent  predilection 
in  his  favour ;  and  though  he  had  obtained 
a  considerable  portion  of  her  esteem,  yet 
her  increasing  regard  had  received  a  great 
check  on  perceiving  the  coldness  Lord 
Dnnleary  evinced   towards   her,    and  his 
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evident  discontent  that  Selina  had  not  been 
the  object  of  his  son's  choice. 

That  she  had  too  much  regard  for  her 
sister  to  be  in  the  sHghtest  degree  preju- 
diced against  her  on  this  account,  but  she 
secretly  determined  in  her  own  mind  to 
act  With  such  coldness  and  provoking 
contrariety  as  should  completely  disgust 
the  colonel,  and  in  the  end  induce  him 
to  break  their  engagement ;  and  the  mo- 
ment she  saw  Montgomery,  she  rejoiced 
that  she  had  formed  the  resolution  of 
being  freed  from  the  addresses  of  S*  Ledger, 
as  she  might  now,  without  scruple,  avow 
the  interest  he  had  obtained  in  her  aifec- 
tions.  But  though  Montgomery  had  re- 
peatedly offered  to  acquaint  her  mother 
and  liis  own  family  with  their  mutual  love, 
still  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  endm'C 
the  reproaches  She  feared  she  should  incur 
from  her  own  family ;  her  brother  in  par- 
ticular, who  has  the  gi^atest  possible 
friendship  for  S^  Ledger, 
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"  So/*  continued  Man<?el,  (langhing), 
"  onr  romance  seems  as  if  it  wonld  end 
favourably,  and  I  most  sincerely  hope  it 
will ;  I  rejoice  in  having  a  brother  of 
yours,  my  dear  Dunsan)^,  in  the  family 
that  I  have  married  into ;  and  I  sincerely 
wish  Montgomery  and  Lydia  may  enjoy  as 
large  a  portion  of  felicity  as  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  Clara  and  myself." 

I  heartily  thanked  this  worthy  fellow 
for  his  generous,  good  wishes  for  the  hap- 
piness of  my  brother,  in  which  I  most  fer- 
vently joined ;  Euphemia  adding,  with 
much  sweetness,  that  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Mountstiiart  would  only  have  to  follow 
the  example  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mansel,  to 
make  herself  universallv  beloved  and  ad- 
mired.  The  heart  of  Mansel,  at  this  ju&t 
tribute  to  the  amiable  qualities  of  his 
charming  wife,  seemed  too  full  for  utter- 
ance ;  but  he  thanked  his  lovely  cousin  by 
a  look  replete  with  gratitude,  and  lifting 
her  hand  to   his  lips,  breathed  a  fervent 
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vvish  for  her  welfare  and  happiness^  and 
then  took  his  leave. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  few  days  saw  Montgomery  restored 
to  health,  and,  except  being  obliged  to 
have  his  arm  in  a  sling,  he  suffered  very 
little  inconvenience  from  his  wound. 

His  uncle  and  Mrs.  M*  Pherson  coin- 
ciding in  the  necessity  of  himself  and  wife 
being  again  married,  the  Scottish  laws  not 
being  considered  sufficiently  binding,  a 
special  licence  was  obtained,  and  Dr. 
Del  aval  performed  the  ceremony  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  established  churchy  in 
the  presence  of  the  lady's  family  and  all 
the  branches  of  ours,  with  the  addition  of 
Lady  Clifford  and  Euphemia-  Mansel,  as 
the  nearest  relative  present  on  the  lady's 
side  of  the  question,  was  to  perform  the 
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office  of  father,  and  bestow  the  bride  on 
her  adoring  husband.  We  were  all  ranged 
in  proper  order,  and  Dr.  Delaval  had 
opened  his  book,  and  was  just  beginning, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  IVPPherson 
Hamilton  entered.  All  was  now  confu- 
sion for  some  little  time — the  bride  fainted, 
and  when  revived  she  was  in  such  a  state 
of  agitation,  that  we  feared  the  ceremony 
must  be  postponed. 

To  convince  her  that  he  came  with  the 
most  pacificintentions,  Hamilton  addressed 
his  new  relation  in  the  most  animated, 
affectionate  manner,  and  tenderly  embracing 
his  sister,  begged  his  presence  might  not 
interrupt  the  ceremony  which  he  was 
happy  he  came  in  time  to  witness,  and 
Mansel  insisting  on  ceding  to  him  the 
right  of  giving  away  the  bride,  we  were 
all  again  assembled  in  proper  form,  and 
Montgomery  and  Lydia  again  pronounced 
man  and  wife. 
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My  uncle,  having  requested  Mont- 
gomery and  Lydia  to  take  mp  their  re- 
sidence with  him,  determined  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  marriage  to  give  a  ball  on  the 
grandest  scale  his  present  residence  woidd 
permit,  for  which  purpose  he  had  two 
rooms  thrown  into  one,  which  made  a 
noble  sized  apartment  for  dancing. 

Two  days  before  the  ball,  we  were 
agreeably  surprized  by  the  arrival  of  my 
brother  Clanwilliam,  and  Lady  Sophia ; 
they  had  been  married  about  six  weeks, 
and  their  time,  since  that  event,  had  been 
taken  up  in  a  round  of  gaiety,  so  pecu- 
liarly delightful  to  such  a  volatile  pair  as 
they  appeared  to  be. 

Lady  Sophia  was  accompanied  by  a 
younger  sister,  Lady  Horatia,  a  pleasant, 
good  humoured  mad-cap,  who  said  what- 
ever came  uppermost,  and  followed  the 
bent  of  her  own  fancv,  be  it  whatever  it 
might,  and  without  paying  the  least  regard 
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to  propriety ;  at  the  same  time  she  was 
very  pretty;  and  so  truly  good  humoured, 
that  one  could  not  but  regret  the  want  of 
education  her  manners  but  too  glaringly 
betrayed.  The  father  of  these  ladies,  the 
Earl  of  Bonnybrack,  had  married  early  in 
life  a  young  lady,  whose  beauty  was  her 
only  portion;  she  had  blessed  him  with 
nine  daughters^  with  tlie  last  of  whom  she 
expired. 

The  earl,  on  this  melancholy  event,  be- 
came almost  bereft  of  reason,  and,  to  use  a 
favourite  expression  of  Mrs.  Shady's,  "he 
was  fit  to  be  tyed,"  indeed  his  friends 
thought  he  never  could  have  survived  the 
shock  he  had  sustained  in  the  loss  of  his 
lady ;  but  so  true  is  the  observation  "  that 
violent  grief  is  of  the  shortest  duration," 
in  less  than  six  months  after  the  death  of 
Lady  Bonnybrack,  the  earl  introduced  to 
the  world  a  successor  in  the  person  of  the 
waiting  woman  of  the  last  lady. 
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"  His  daughters  were  too  infantine  to 
feel  the  indignity  offered  to  the  memory 
of  their  mother,  but  the  immediate  friends 
of  the  family  did  not  fail  to  express  pretty 
loudly  their  disapprobation  of  such  a  de- 
graded choice  as  his  lordship  had  now 
made. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  with  such 
a  step-dame  the  education  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Earl  of  Bonnybrack  would  be 
lamentably  neglected ;  fortunately  for  them 
the  countess,  for  some  years,   shewed  no 
symptoms  of  increasing  the  family,  so  that 
the  earl  had  it  in  his  power  to  send  his 
two   eldest  daughters  to  one  of  the  first 
seminaries  near  London,  and  being  both  of 
them  uncommonly  lovely,  they  had  scarcely 
been  introduced  on  their  return  from  school, 
ere  they  were  most  advantageously  married 
to  noblemen,  whose  large  possessions  were 
their  least  recommendation. 

The  two  next  sisters,  who  replaced  the 
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two  now  so  greatly  married,  did  not  wait 
to  have  their  education  finished,  but 
quickly  followed  the  examples  of  their 
sisters.  Lady  Camilla,  the  elder,  having 
captivated  a  young  nobleman  of  immense 
fortune  during  a  vacation  she  passed  at  his 
mother's  house,  he  accordingly  made  his 
proposals  to  the  Earl  of  Bonnybrack, 
which  were  eagerly  acceded  to  :  Lady  Ca- 
milla was  withdrawn  from  school  to  be- 
come a  countess,  a  change  highly  approved 
of  by  the  young  lady,  who  had  long  been 
completely  weary  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  her  unbounded  love  of  dissipa- 
tion. 

Lady  Juliet  was  the  other  sister,  of 
whom  my  readers  may  recollect  mention 
being  made  of  her  having,  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  eloped  from  school  with  my  brother 
Lucius,  now  Lord  Loftus. 

So  far  the  earl  had  done  extremely  well 
for  hig  four  eldest,  portionless  daughters  ; 
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they  had  received  shewy  educations  which 
fitted  them  for  the  rank  in  life  it  was  fated 
they  should  figure  in. 

The  Earl  of  Bonnybrack  was  a  noble- 
man of  immense  (nominal)  fortune,  but  I 
fancy^  like  my  father  s,  the  chief  part  of  his 
land  was  a  bog ;  however,  he  continued  to 
keep  open  house  in  a  certain  kind  of  way, 
and  to  receive  all  comers  with  real  Irish 
hospitality,  though  perhaps  the  rain  poured 
in  at  the  four  corners  of  the  room  the 
guest  reposed  in  ;  and  it  has  been  reported, 
though  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it, 
that  when  a  grand  entertainment  had  been 
prepared,  the  earl  not  unfrequently  direct- 
ed his  servants  how  to  place  the  several 
dishes  on  the  table,  so  as  to  hide  the  devas- 
tations time  had  committed  on  his  elegantly 
woven,  coronetted,  damask  table  linen ;  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  purse  of  the  earl  was 
most  miserably  stored,  his  lady  having 
by  this  time  produced  a  son  and  heir,  and. 
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tlie  two  following  years,  as  Mrs.  Shady 
would  have  expressed  it,  "two  elegant 
little  younger  brothers." 

So  the  education  of  the  five  remaining 
daughters  of  the  House  of  Bonnybrack 
became  wholly  unattended  to,  consequently 
the  ladies  Emmeline,  Augusta,  Caroline, 
Sophia,  and  Horatia,  ran  wild  about  the 
extensive  domain  of  Castle  Bonnybrack- 
town  wholly  untaught,  and  without  the 
slightest  restraint  being  put  on  their  in- 
clinations in  any  respect  whatever. 

Lady  Sophia  more  strongly  resembled 
her  mother  than  any  of  the  others,  and  in 
consequence  found  a  passport  to  the  favour 
of  an  old  lady  who  had  stood  godmother 
to  the  deceased  countess,  and  who,  with  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  earl,  adopted  the 
young  lady  as  her  future  heiress. 

But  though  Lady  Sophia  would  not 
attend  to  the  instruction  procured  for  her, 
yet  she  proved  herself  no  very  dull  scholar 
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in  music  and  dancing,  in  both  which  ac* 
eomplishments  she  excelled,  and  at  a  ball, 
meeting  my  brother  Clanwilliam,  they 
became  mutually  pleased  with  each  other, 
and  on  (his  proposals  being  accepted,  her 
mother  s  friend  presented  her  with  the 
clothes  and  jewels  necessary  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  a  thousand  pounds  to  procure 
any  thing  farther  on  her  arrival  in  Eng- 
land. ;; 
Previous  to  the  marriage  of  Lady  So- 
phia, her  sister,  Lady  Emmeline,  had  made 
an  imprudent  match  with  her  fathers 
chaplain,  which,  on  being  discovered,  had 
so  greatly  exasperated  the  earl,  that  he 
absolutely  threatened  to  take  both  their 
lives,  could  he  find  out  their  retreat,  for 
which  purpose  he  never  stirred  abroad 
without  loaded  pistols,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
find  them. 

3n  It  so  happened  that  the  chaplain  was 
related  to  a  nobleman^  who  held  great  sway 
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at  the  castle,  and  was  moreover  a  decided 
enemy  to  the  politics  of  the  Earl  of  Bonny- 
brack.  This  nobleman,  whether  instigated 
by  pity  for  the  distressed  situation  of  the 
young  couple,  or  by  a  wish  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  earl,  we  will  not  enquire, 
be  it  as  it  may,  he  made  his  house  their 
home,  and  procured  church  preferment  for 
his  young  relation  to  a  vast  annual  amount^ 
and  the  farther  promise  of  the  first  vacant 
bishoprick. 

On  this  fortunate  termination  to  the 
stolen  wedding  of  Lady  Emmeline,  the 
earl  threw  away  his  pistols,  and  professed 
himself  so  well  pleased  at  the  match,  that 
in  his  hours  of  conviviality  he  declared 
it  to  be  his  intention  to  give  a  remaining 
daughter  to  every  future  chaplain ;  how- 
ever, the  young  ladies  did  not  think 
proper  to  abide  by  the  earl's  determina- 
tion; Lady  Augusta  going  with  some 
friends  on  board  a  first-rate  man  of  war. 
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made  a  conquest  of  the  admiral  who 
was  the  younger  son  of  an  English  duke, 
and  a  remarkably  handsome  gay  young 
man ;  and  at  the  wedding,  a  brother  officer 
of  the  admiral's,  a  post-captain  and  a  ba- 
ronet also,  fell  violently  in  love  with  Lady 
Caroline,  and  the  marriage  was  concluded 
without  delay. 

Clauwilliam  about  this  time  received  the 
hand  of  Lady  Sophia,  and  on  their  mar- 
riage the  earl  presenting  Lady  Horatia 
with  fifty  pounds,  gave  them  permission 
to  accompany  her  sister  to  England, 
which  consent  the  young  lady  most  readily 
availed  herself  of,  having  imbibed,  in  com- 
mon with  her  sisters,  a  most  inveterate 
dislike  to  her  step-mother. 

Lady  Sophia  was  delighted  with  Batli, 
and  with  the  amusements  it  so  continually 
afforded  ;  both  her  ladyship  and  her  sister 
looked  forward  with  rapture  to  the  ball 
about  to   be  given  by  my  uncle  on  the 
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event  of  my  brother,  Montgomeiys,  mar- 
riage. Ihe  day  soon  arrived,  being  the 
third  after  their  coming  to  Bath  ;  Lady  So- 
phia looked  beautiful,  and  shone  most 
brilliantly  in  a  superb  set  of  jewels  of  the 
finest  lustre;  not  so  poor  Lady  Horatia; 
she  was  the  worst  dressed  in  the  room,  and 
could  not  boast  of  a  single  ornament,  save 
her  own  lovely  person,  making  good  the 
words  of  the  poet, 

"  Beauty  is  when  unadorned 
Adorned  the  most." 

But  though  perhaps  the  generality  of  fe- 
males would  have  been  mortified  at  the 
circumstance  of  appearing  to  disadvantage, 
it  had  not  that  effect  on  Lady  Horatia ;  she 
came  to  the  balltopass  ajoyous  evening,  and 
joyous  she  was  resolved  to  be.  Mrs.  Shady 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  good  humour 
of  her  handsome  young  country-woman- 
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I  wonder  now,"  cried  her  ladyship, 
as  she  leaned  on  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Shady, 
on  entering  the  room,  ''  I  wonder  now, 
if  any  of  your  English  bcaus  will  ask  me 
to  dance?" 

'^  Yes,  to  he  sure  and  they  will,"  replied 
mv  srodmother ;  '^  and  if  there  is  any 
particular  one  in  the  room  that  you  would 
like  to  dance  with,  faith  and  Fll  go  and 
ask  him  to  take  you  out." 

Euphemia,  as  our  party  promenaded 
the  rooms,  gave  me  a  gentle  squeeze,  as  a 
signal  to  attend  a  little  to  Lady  Horatia 
and  her  Chaperon,  whom  we  followed  too 
close  to  permit  us  to  amuse  ourselves  at 
their  expense  in  a  more  public  manner, 
for  fear  of  drawing  the  observation  of  any 
strangers  on  Mrs.  Shady,  Avhich  she  never 
would  have  forgiven ;  for  though  she 
frequently  excited  the  risibility  of  others, 
still  she  did  not  absolutely  set  herself  up 
for  a  laughing  stock. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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'•  Well,'*  cried  Lady  Horatia  again  to 
Mrs.  Shady,  ''  of  all  the  tedious,  frightful 
old  men  that  ever  were  seen,  do  look  at  the 
one  now  talking  to  Sir  Lucius  Mont- 
gomery^ Heavens !  did  you  ever  see 
such  a  one,  my  dear  Mrs.  O'Blarney. 

"  No,  never  in  the  whole  of  my  life," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Shady ;  "  but  don  t  look 
towards  him  any  more,  my  dear,  foi'  he 
seems  coming  this  way,  and  if  he  should 
ask  you  to  dance,  you  must  accept  him,  or 
else  be  content  to  sit  still  the  whole  eve- 
ning." 

"-  What  a  dismal  picture  you  have  dra^vn ; 
but  why,  dear  Mrs.  O'Blarney,  should  you 
think  he  will  ask  me  to  dance,  when  there 
are  so  many  present  so  much  more  on  a 
footing  with  him  in  point  of  years ;  now 
yourself  for  instance." 

''  Oh !  never  think  of  such  a  matter," 
replied  "  Mrs.  Shady,  I  never,  in  all  my 
born  days,  could  abide  ugly  men,  though 
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it  was  my  fate  to  marry  quite  a  scarecrow  ; 
but  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  this  old  man, 
he  seems  so  bold  and  staring ;  surely  Sir 
Lucius  will  have  more  sense  than  to 
intrude  him  on  us." 

However^  Sir  Lucius  brought  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Shady's  apprehensions  up  to  our 
party,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Leominster,  and  after  sur- 
veying the  ladies  with  a  glass  for  some 
moments,  his  lordship  solicited  the  honour 
of  Lady  Horatio's  hand  for  the  two  first 
dances. 

No  description  can  do  justice  to  her  lady- 
ship's dismay  in  being  thus  distinguished  ; 
thelaughter-lovingjfrolicsome  girl  of  seven- 
teen w^as  instantly  changed  into  one  of  the 
most  unhappy,  pouting-looking  beings  that 
could  possibly  be  pourtrayed,  as  she  walked 
away  with  his  lordship  to  join  the  set,  for 
she  would  not  vouchsafe  her  hand  to  him, 
and  but  for  Mrs.  Shady's  terrible  threat 
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of  being  obliged  to  sit  still  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  she  would  no  doubt  have  flatly 
refused  becoming  ihe  partner  of  Lord 
Leominster. 

The  two  dances  over.  Lady  Horatia  left 
her  odious  partner  and  rejoined  Mrs.  Shady, 
to  whom  she  loudly  expressed  her  chagrin 
at  being  selected  by  that  old  ugly  monster 
(as  she  termed  Lord  Leominster)  for  a 
partner  ;  but  this  old  nobleman  was  a  pro- 
fessed admirer  of  beauty,  and  the  style  of 
Lady  Horatia's  person  was  exactly  suited 
to  his  taste. 

"  As  I  hope  for  mercy,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Siiady,  "  here  comes  your  ancient  partner 
hobbling  after  you,  my  dear  Lady  Horatia." 

Lord  Leominster  joined  them  as  she 
spoke,  and  began  a  long  complimentary 
harangue  to  Lady  Horatia,  to  which  she 
paid  no  farther  attention,  than  by  evincing 
th^  most  restless  impatience  at  his  per- 
secution. 
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Bnt  what  diverted  me  beyond  measure 
was,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  Mrs.  Shady 
(which  indeed  she  prided  herself  upon), 
and  which  indeed  proved  very  troublesome 
to  her,  on  the  present  occasion  particu- 
larly, for  she  whispered  me  she  was  ab- 
solutely sinking  under  the  confusion  she 
experienced  at  the  bold  stare  of  his  lord- 
ship, and  added,  her  cheeks  were  ready  to 
crack  from  the  blushes  his  determined 
rudeness  forced  into  them. 

I  own  I  could  not  perceive  any  of  these 
symptoms  of  confusion  very  visible  on  the 
countenance  of  my  godmother,  but  pro- 
bably the  blushes  of  sixteen  and  sixty  may 
assume  a  very  diiferent  aspect. 

However,  though  I  did  not  understand 
how  Mrs.  Shady  could  be  so  amazingly 
distressed  by  the  stare  of  a  very  disgust- 
ing old  man,  yet  I  must  admit  there  was 
some  truth  in  her  assertion,  as  he  ogled 
her  most  unceasingly  with  one  eye,  whilst 
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to  the  other  he  generally  held  a  glass, 
with  which  hy  turns  he  surveyed  all  the 
ladies. 

Had  Mrs.  Shady  O^Blarney  been  a 
younger  woman,  I  should  have  thought  it 
possible  she  might  have  been  confused 
by  such  a  proof  of  admiration  ;  but  it  did 
not  meet  my  ideas  how  Mrs.  Shady,  at 
her  advanced  period  of  life,  could  be  so 
outrageously  modest. 

My  uncle,  who  was  desirous  of  making 
all  his  guests  happy,  and  had  observed 
the  cloud  on  Lady  Horatia's  face  on  being 
selected  by  Lord  Leominster  for  the  first 
two  dances,  was  anxious  to  procure  her 
ladyship  a  partner  more  agieeable  than  he 
was  a^arethe  old,  "gallant,  gay  Lothario" 
could  possibly  be  to  any  of  the  ladies 
present,  more  particularly  to  one  of  the 
most  juvenile  in  the  rom. 

He  therefore  introduced  a  very  pleasing, 
good-looking   young  man  to  her    by  the 
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appellation  of  Lord  Mortimer^  and  he 
handed  off  her  ladyship,  the  gayest  of  the 
gay,  to  the  set  that  was  now  again  forming. 

The  old  lord  abruptly  retired  on  the 
approach  of  the  new  partner  my  uncle  had 
introduced  to  Lady  Horatia,  and  Mrs. 
Shady  having  taken  her  place  at  a  card 
table,  from  which  nothing  short  of  a  ter- 
rible conflagration  close  at  hand  could 
ever  rouse  her,  I  heard  no  more  that 
evening  of  her  wounded  delicacy,  occa- 
sioned by  the  scrutinizing  gaze  of  the 
frightful  old  man. 

In  the  course  of  the  dance  1  compli- 
mented Lady  Horatia  on  her  amended 
spirits,  and  the  liveliness  with  which  she 
performed  now,  to  what  she  did  with  her 
former  partner. 

"  Now,  Major  Mounts tuart,"  she  re- 
plied, "  why  will  you  be  after  reminding 
one  of  one's  misfortunes  ?  the  old  fright 
as  taken  himself  oft^  and  I  wish  to  for- 
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get  the  vexation   which  dancing  with  him 
has  caused  me." 

'^  And  who/'  cried  Lord  Mortimer^ 
"  who  is  it  that  you  seem  to  have  im- 
bibed so  cruel^  indeed  so  uncharitable  a 
dislike  to  ?" 

"  Why  to  that  old,  disagreeable  man. 
Lord  Leominster." 

''  It  is  undoubtedly  very  wrong  to  suffer 
one's  self  to  imbibe  strong  prejudices  against 
any  one  without  sufficient  cause,"  observed 
Lord  Mortimer  coldly. 

"  But  I  had  great  cause,  my  lord,"  warmly 
retorted  Lady  Horatia,  "  for  I  had  that 
moment  remarked  to  Mrs.  O'Blarney  what 
a  hideous  old  man  had  just  entered  the  ball 
room,  when  Sir  Lucius  introduced  him  to 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  and  he  singled 
out  poor  me  to  dance  with  him.  The  laugh 
was  so  strong  against  me,  I  thought  I 
should  have  died  of  vexation;  and  but 
that  Mrs.  O'Blarney  told  me  if  I  refused 
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him  I  must  not  dance  at  all,  I  would  flatly 
have  told  him  my  mind.  Have  you  ever 
seen  the  ohject  ?"  she  continued. 

^'  Frequently  ;  he  has  heen  at  Bath  as 
long  as  I  have." 

^'  And  ar'n't  you  of  my  opinion,  that  no 
one  can  see  him  without  laughter  r" 

'^  The  ahsurdities  of  one's  fellow^  crea- 
tures undoubtedly  often  cause  a  laugh  at 
their  expense ;  but  their  personal  defects 
it  would  shew  a  w^ant  of  sense  to  ridicule," 
said  Lord  Mortimer,  2:ravelv. 

'•  I  know  that ;  but  this  old  lord  is  so 
well   with    himself,    and   is    guilty    of  so 

many  follies Good  Heaven  !   whilst  I 

am  thus  rattling,  he  may  be  related  to 
your  lordship  for  what  I  know." 

"  He  is  no  other  than  my  father,'  re- 
plied Lord  Mortimer. 

"  Well  then,"  rejoined  Lady  Horatia, 
'-'  as  I  cannot  possibly  unsay  all  I  have  un- 
guardedly uttered,,  I  must  make  the  best 
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of  it,  and  excuse  myself  with  all  the  cool- 
ness imaginable,  just  as  we  should  in  Ire- 
land, by  saying  the  father  and  son  don't 
resemble  one  another  at  all,  at  all." 

Lord  Mortimer  laughed  heartily,  but 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  continue  the  con- 
versation, which  he  contrived  to  change 
to  one  less  painful  to  himself. 

The  following  day  we  all  began  to  tor- 
ment her  lively  ladyship  about  Lord  Leo- 
minster, and  were  not  a  little  diverted  at 
her  ladyship's  and  Mrs.  Shady' s  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  his  lordship. 

"  I  hope  he  will  not  take  it  in  his  head," 
cried  Lady  Horatia,  "  to  make  one  in  our 
parties ;  at  any  rate,  I  hope  he  will  never 
single  me  out,  and  then  indeed  it  will  be 
no  business  of  mine  what  party  he  joins." 

"  But  you  may  thank  yourself,  Horatia," 
said  Lady  Loftus ;  "  for  had  you  not 
laughed  so  immoderately  at  Lord  Leo- 
minster  on   his  first   entrance,  you   pro- 
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bably  would  not  have  drawn  his  notice 
towards  yourself." 

"  But,  my  dear  sister,  could  any  one 
help  it,  to  see  him  oglins:,  with  his  glass 
directed  to  all  the  prettiest  women  in  the 
room  ?" 

"  Aye,  faith,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shady, 
"  and  ogling  with  one  eye,  without  e'er  a 
glass  at  it.  For  my  part  my  face  has  not 
yet  recovered  the  tingling  from  my  blush- 
ing ;  I  could  not  at  last  venture  to  look 
up,  I  felt  quite  ashamed  at  his  confound- 
ing boldness." 

Just  as  she  finished  speaking,  Lord 
Leominster  was  announced,  for  we  were 
breakfasting  at  Lord  Loftus's,  who  was 
acquainted  with  him.  His  lordship  apolo- 
gized with  great  politeness  for  being  so 
late,  and  my  brother  and  Lady  Loftu* 
expressed  their  regret  that  they  had  not 
waited  longer,  but  they  really  had  began 
to  despair  of  the  honour  of  his  company. 
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"^  But  who,"  said  Lord  Leominster, 
"  who  could  resist  so  flattering  an  invita- 
tion to  meet  such  a  constellation  of 
heauties  ?"  bowing  round  to  the  ladies, 
and  his  eye,  (as  heretofore)  falling  full  on 
Mrs.  Shady.  Lord  Leominster  singled 
out  Lady  Horatia  to  pay  his  devoirs  to, 
and  her  ladyship  continued  to  make  him  as 
ridiculous  as  any  old  beau  can  possibly  be, 
who  so  far  renders  himself  a  buffoon  as  to 
make  love  to  a  girl  young  enough  to  be 
bis  grand-daughter. 

Two  days  after  the  ball,  M^'Pherson 
Hamiton  took  his  leave  of  our  circle,  to 
return  to  Sir  George  Cecil's,  his  marriage 
being  on  the  eve  of  taking  place.  Pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  he  acquainted  me, 
that  S*  Ledger  had  requested  his  sanction 
in  transferring  his  addresses  to  Selina. 

"  I  told  him,"  added  Hamilton,  "  that 
he  lixd  my  warmest  wishes  for  success  in 
that  quarter,  and  that  I  Avould  mention  the 
subject  to  my  mother." 
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''•  Chesterfield  has  also  taken  a  fancy  to 
Rose ;  but  my  mother  has  negatived  his 
proposals,  as  she  judges  Rose  too  young 
to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance." 

Mrs.  Shady  and  my  friend  Hamilton 
parted  on  unusual  good  terms ;  his  stay^ 
indeed  was  too  short  to  permit  a  renewal 
of  their  former  disputes.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  the  worthy  Lord  Dunleary  sought 
me,  to  communicate  what  he  declared  had 
given  him  the  greatest  happiness,  which 
was,  his  favourite  Selina  having  accepted 
the  proposals  of  his  son. 

"  She  told  him,"  added  his  lordship, 
"  that  it  was  out  of  pity  only  that  she  lis- 
tened to  him  ;  but  perhaps,  as  a  father,  I 
am  not  a  competent  judge  of  the  merits  of 
my  only  child ;  however,  I  give  Selina  credit 
for  pity  (alone)  being  the  motive  of  her  ac- 
cepting the  hand  of  so  fine  a  young  man 
as  my  son." 

I  congratulated  his  lordship  very  sin- 
cerely on  the  happy  prospects  of  Colonel 
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S*'  Ledger,  for  whom  I  had  a  very  great 
regard,  of  which  indeed  he  was  highly 
deserving. 

His  lordship  further  informed  me,  though 
at  present  he  told  me  it  was  a  ministerial 

secret,  that   General ,  our  present 

colonel,  was  to  have  the  vacant  dragoon 
regiment,  and  S^  Ledger  was  to  succeed 
him.  "  Your  promotion  will  follow," 
added  his  lordship,  "  and  the  regiment 
(now  a  skeleton)  is  on  its  way  to  Ireland 
to  recruit." 

I  thanked  his  lordship  for  the  informa- 
tion, and  was  not  displeased  at  finding 
that,  for  a  time  at  least,  I  should  not  be 
torn  from  the  society  of  my  adored  Eu- 
phemia.  ^ 
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CHAP.  VII. 


I  now  began  to  be  very  impatient  for 
tbe  arrival  of  that  period  which  was  to 
make  Euphemia  mine.  Lady  CUfFord  had 
presented  her  daughter  with  a  superb  set 
of  jewels  of  the  finest  water,  and  Mrs, 
Shady  with  an  uncommonly  elegant  set  of 
pearls. 

Dr.  Delaval  had  bespoke  a  travelling 
carriage  for  us,  from  one  of  the  first  coach 
makers  in  town,  and  my  friend  Hamilton 
reminding  me  of  a  former  promise  of, 
"  should  he  ever  be  rich,  willingly  sharing 
his  affluence  with  him,"  presented  us  with 
a  sumptuous  service  of  plate,  and  two 
cups  of  solid  gold  for  the  sideboard,  all  of 
the  most  elegant  workmanship. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  Charles  Mountstuart  for- 
getful of  her  favourite  Euphemia  on  the 
occasion  of  her  approaching  nuptials  ;  she 
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presented  her  with  a  couple  of  shawls  of 
immense  value^  and  a  tiara^  with  all  ac- 
companying ornaments  in  emeralds^  set  in 
the  most  costly  taste. 

To  all  these  nohle  presents  my  generous 
uncle  presented  his  intended  niece  with  a 
small  gold  repeater^  surrounded  with  hril- 
liants,  and  a  chain  of  gold  of  the  most 
beautiful  workmanship,  studded  with  stars 
entirely  formed  of  diamonds.  Also  a  pair 
of  diamond  bracelets,  and  clasps  of  im- 
mense value. 

'^  I  am  fearful  I  shall  grow  vain,  and 
begin  to  think  myself  of  vast  consequence," 
said  Euphemia,  as  she  overlooked  some  of 
these  beautifnl  presents. 

"  I  hope,  my  child,"  answered  Dr- 
Delaval,  "  that  the  possession  of  these  bau- 
bles (however  costly)  will  not  lead  you  to 
a  forgetfalness  of  the  duties  you  are  about 
to  engage  in ;  believe  me,  Euphemia,  a 
wife,  and  the  mistress  of  a  family,  if  a 
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well-principled  female,  will  bestow  by  far 
the  smallest  portion  of  her  time  at  her 
toilet.  But  follow  the  example  of  your 
mother  in  the  particulars  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  you  will  do  very  well." 

'^  I  hope  and  trust,  my  dear  sir/'  cried 
Euphemia,  "  that,  as  a  wife,  I  shall  con- 
duct myself  so  as  to  gain  your  and  my 
mother's  approbation." 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Shady,  ''  methinks 
that  on  the  eve  of  a  wedding,  all  these  old 
musty  precepts,  however  good,  ought  to 
be  laid  aside ;  they  can  do  no  service,  save 
making  the  bride  very  dull  when  she  cons 
them  over  in  her  own  mind  ;  the  state  of 
matrimony  brings  its  own  cares,  and  I  have 
no  idea  of  giving  an  extra  portion  of  them 
to  any  one,  for  after  all  what's  the  use  of  it  ?" 
I  blessed  Mrs.  Shady  in  my  heart  for 
her  good  natured  interruption  to  a  conversa- 
tion which  I  could  perceive  rendered  my 
Euphemia  thoughtful,  if  not  sad. 
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Soon  after,  Lady  Horatia  entered,  pur- 
posely to  see  the  fine  things  prepared  for 
the  wedding. 

"  Oh  !  how  divine  !  how  elegant !  how 
lovely  !"  burst  repeatedly  from  the  beauti- 
fiil  lips  of  her  lively  ladyship. 

"  Yet  such,  nay  handsomer  ornaments, 
my  dear  Lady  Horatia,  would  no  doubt 
be  yours,  would  you  but  listen  to  the  pro- 
posals of  Lord  Leominster,"  said  Lady 
Clifford. 

^*  Horrible !  but  you  are  not,  my  dear 
madam,  in  earnest,  in  recommending  me 
to  accept  a  man  who  is  my  aversion  ?'* 

'^  I  by  no  means,  my  dear,  recommend 
him  to  you  ;  I  only  tell  you  how  you  might 
obtain  such  sort  of  finery  as  this,"  replied 
Lady  Clifford,  laughing. 

"  Well,  I  had  rather  be  immured  be- 
tween four  walls,  and  die  by  inches,"  cried 
Lady  Horatia,  "  than  become  Lady  Leo- 
minster." 
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"  The  present  or  the  future  countess  do 
you  mean  ?"  asked  Euphemia^  archly. 

"  Oh  !  now  I  knovr  you  are  all  quiz- 
zing/' said  Lady  Horatia  ;  ^^  hut  my  dear 
Mrs.  O'Blarney^  you  are  all  good  nature 
tjo  us  youngsters  ;  do  try  and  engage  this 
old  frightful  mummy  to  yourself." 

^'  I  engage  him  !"  answered  Mrs. 
Shady,  '^  out  upon  him  !  I  declare  the  very 
name  of  him  turns  me  sick." 

"  It  is  a  pity/'  said  Dr.  Dela\  al,  "  the 
bare  mention  of  this  (for  aught  I  know  to 
the  contrary)  worthy  nobleman  should 
have  such  a  dire  effect  on  you,  my  dear 
Mrs  Blarney." 

^^  Why  now,  my  dear  doctor,  it  is  that 
odious  eye  of  his  which  always,  in  a  manner, 
as  it  were,  is  fixed  on  me,  that  makes  me 
hate  the  sight  of  him." 

"But  the  eye  of  which  you  so  frequently 
complain,  is  one  that  offends  most  unde- 
signedly; I  heard  to-day  it  was  a  glass  one." 
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"  A  glass  one  !"  reiterated  Mrs.  Shady  ;     i^ 
Heaven  defend  me  from  a  lover  who,  if  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  my  fan,  might  cast  his 
eye  at  my  feet." 

"  Yet  in  what  way  would  you  have  him 
hide  so  glaring  a  defect  ?"  asked  Dr. 
Delaval. 

"  Most  undoubtedly/'  answered  Lady 
Clifford,  "  by  suffering  the  eyelid  to  fall, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  slight 
defect,  compared  to  the  disagreeable  al- 
ternative of  a  glass  eye." 

''  Well,  well,"  said  Dr.  Delaval,  ''  settle 
it  your  own  way^,  ladies,  no  doubt  you  are 
the  best  judges  of  what  is  agreeable  in  our 
sex,  as  we  men  are  in  regard  to  yours  ; 
but  when,  my  dear  Lady  Horatia,  am  I  to 
be  called  upon  to  tie  this  knot  ?" 

"  What  knot  do  you  allude  to,  doctor  ?" 
enquired  her  ladyship. 

^^  The  knot  that  confers  on  you  the  title 
of  Leominster." 
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"  You  are  all  leagued  agaiast  me,  I  per- 
ceive," cried  her  ladyship,  "  but  I  positively 
will  not  satisfy  any  of  you  as  to  whether  I 
intend  to  be  Lady  Leominster  or  Lady 
Mortimer/'  cried  she,  finishing  the  sentence. 
"  Why  now,"  said  Mrs.  Shady,  "  when 
I  was  a  young  woman,  we  had  a  lord- 
lieutenant,  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  that 
ever  trod  the  earth ;  and  his  son,  who  was 
grown  up,  was  one  of  the  veriest  louts  in 
creation. 

"  Our  viceroy  was  a  widower,  and  soon  fell 
in  love  with  a  most  beautiful  voun^  woman, 
of  no  fortune,  save  her  personal  charms. 

"  His  son  was  desperately  taken  with 
the  same  lady,  but  she  made  choice 
of  the  father,  and  proved  one  of  the  best 
of  wives  that  could  possibly  be." 

'^  But  then  he  was  an  agreeable,  and 
probably  a  handsome  man,"  said  lady 
Horatia, 

''  He  was  both,"  answered  Mrs.  Shady. 
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"  The  case  in  point  is  totally  reversed," 
inoiirnfully  ejaculated  Lady  Horatia. 

The  entrance  of  company  now  prevented 
any  farther  conversation  on  this  subject. 

A  very  short  time  after^  my  brother 
Clanwilliam  received  orders  to  join  his 
regiment^  of  which  he  was  major  (with  the 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel)  at  Ba- 
yonne  ;  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  out, 
being  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  exulting 
in  the  certainty  of  the  British  arms  proving 
victorious. 

Lady  Sophia  \^'as  also  delighted  at  tlie 
prospect  of  seeing  France ;  but  as  it  was 
next  to  an  impossibility  to  take  Lady 
Horatia  with  her,  and  Lady  Loftus  and 
my  brother  being  at  Brighton,  whither 
they  had  gone  to  pay  their  devoirs  to  the 
Regent,  Lady  Clifford  kindly  solicited 
Lady  Horatia  to  take  up  her  residence  with 
her  for  as  long  as  was  agreeable. 

Clanwilliam  and  Lady  Sopliia  had  scarce 
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taken  their  leave  of  us,  ere  my  brother 
Charles  and  his  lady  followed  their  ex- 
ample, being  on  the  wing  for  Cheltenham. 

Montgomery,  the  favourite  nephew  of 
Sir  Lucius,  became,  with  his  wife,  the 
constant  inmates  of  this  generous  relation, 
who,  after  providing  amply  for  Lord  Lof- 
tus,  and  giving  Clanwilliam  and  myself 
each  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
settled  the  remainder  of  his  princely  for- 
tune on  Montgomery  and  his  heirs  for 
ever  ;  my  brother  Charles  nobly  protesting 
against  receiving  any  part  of  his  immense 
wealth,  his  own  fortune  being  ten  times 
more  than  he  could  possibly  expend. 

Mansel  now  began  to  croak  (as  Euphe- 
mia  termed  it)  about  bidding  us  adieu,  and 
retiring  to  his  paternal  mansion  before  his 
lady  presented  him  with  ayoungWelchman. 
He  merely  staid,  he  premised,  to  gratify 
Clara  by  being  present  at  the  ceremony 
of  her  sister  Selina's  marriage  with  Colonel 
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S^  Ledger.  That  event  being  over^  the 
whole  party  bade  us  adieu ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mansel,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  M'Therson 
and  Rose^  sat  out  for  North  Wales. 

Whilst  Lord  Dunleary,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom^  accompanied  by  little  Janet^ 
the  youngest  Miss  M*'  Pherson,  removed 
to  Twickenham,  Mrs.  M*'  Pherson,  with 
her  accustomed  pnidence,  so  arranged 
matters,  by  not  leaving  Rose  with  the  new 
married  pair,  as  entirely  to  prevent  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel 
Chesterfield  with  her  daughter,  which,  for 
reasons  she  did  not  disclose,  seemed  to 
be  so  wholly  disagreeable  to  her. 

It  must  be  admitted^  C'  ^sterfield  was  a 
gay  young  man  of  the  world,  but  he  was 
pleasing  and  fashionable,  and  might,  from 
his  elegant  exterior^  have  made  an  im- 
pression on  a  heart  composed  of  more  flinty 
materials  than,  generally  speaking,  flutters 
in  the  bosom  of  a  female  of  sixteen. 
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But  Mrs.  M"  Pherson  had  matched  her 
three  eldest  daughters  too  advantageously 
not  to  make  her  a  httle  on  the  alert 
respecting  the  two  others,  both  of  whom 
gave  promise  of  being,  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  as  handsome  as  tkeir  sisters. 

By  Lady  Horatia's  becoming  an  inmate 
of  Dr.  Delaval's,  we  frequently  were 
favoured  with  the  company  of  the  Earl  of 
Leominster,  who  was  seriously  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  her  volatile  ladyship. 

"  I  declare  I  wish  that  old  man  was 
dead,"  cried  Lady  Horatia,  one  day,  quite 
pettishly. 

"  Fie  !  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Clifford, 
"  surely  such  a  wish  as  that  you  have  just 
uttered  is  going  a  little  too  far." 

"But  my  dear  Lady  Chfford,  you  see  how 
he  persecutes  me  with  his  fine  speeches 
and  odious  compliments  ;  I  declare,  if  Dr. 
Delaval  had  a  grain  of  charity  in  his  com- 
position he  would  shut  his  doors  on  him." 

VOL.  II.  N 
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"  On  what  pretence  would  you  have  my 
father  guilty  of  so  glaring  a  violation  of 
propriety,  my  dear  Lady  Horatia  ?"  asked 
Lady  Clifford. 

"  Why,  his  being  so  very  troublesome 
to  me,  who  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
guest." 

'^  But  as  you  never  see  him  but  in  com- 
pany, you  must  endeavour  to  get  the 
better  of  your  dislike,  which,  after  all,  is 
extremely  fastidious  and  ridiculous.  Were 
you  compelled,  indeed,  to  receive  him 
alone — " 

"  Alone  !"  repeated  Lady  Horatia,  "  be- 
lieve me,  dear  madam,  I  had  rather  drown 
myself  than  endure  the  penalty  of  listening 
alone  to  his  declarations  of  love." 

"  Yet  your  antipathy  goes  no  farther 
than  his  lordship  ;  you  will  no  doubt  make 
an  excellent  mother-in-law  to  Lord  Mor- 
timer," said  Lady  Clifford,  laughing. 

"  Well,  I  protest  it's  very  hard,"   re- 
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plied  Lady  Horatia.  ^'  I  carne  to  Bath  full 
of  the  idea  of  passing  my  time  deHghtfully; 
but  my  happiness  is  entirely  broke  in  upon 
by  this  odious,  frightful  old  man ;  I  wish 
he  would  take  it  into  his  head  to  follow 
some  one  else ;  there  are  many  ladies 
at  Bath,  so  infinitely  my  superiors  in 
person,  and  who  have  also  many  accom- 
plishments which  I  am  totally  deficient  in, 
that  I  wonder  he  does  not  take  a  fancy  to 
some  one  of  these." 

'^  Perhaps  he  may,  my  dear,"  replied 
Lady  Clifford,  ''when  he  finds  it  is  only 
time  thrown  away  to  be  your  shadow. 
Doubtless  you  also  wish  Lord  Mortimer 
no  longer  to  remain  blind  to  the  perfections 
and  accomplishments  of  some  one  of  the 
numerous  belles  with  which  Bath  at  this 
time  abounds." 

''  Lord  Mortimer  don't  trouble  his  head 
about  me,"  sighed  Lady  Horatia. 

"  I  am  not  quite  convinced  that  he  does 
N    2 
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not/'  said  Lady  Clifford ;  "  but  supposing 
so  improbable  an  event  as  his  entertaining 
a  very  great  regard  for  you  was  to  take 
place,  how  could  you  reconcile  to  de- 
corum the  freedom  with  which  you  express 
your  dislike  to  his  father  ?" 

'^  But  I  don't  say  any  thing  about  him 
to  Lord  Mortimer." 

"  Yet,  by  your  own  confession,  you  did 
at  Sir  Lucius  Montgomery's  ball." 

'^  Yes,  but  then  I  did  not  know  the 
degree  of  relationship  they  stood  in  to 
each  other ;  and  Lord  Mortimer  laughed 
at  what  I  said,  and  did  not  seem  a  bit 
angry." 

'^  His  natural  politeness  probably  pre- 
vented his  expressing  his  chagrin  ;  but  he 
certainly  could  not  be  pleased,  or  be 
willing  to  join  in  the  laugh  against  his 
father." 

''  Well,  I  am  very  unhappy,"  said  Lady 
Horatia,  "  for  I  see  my  dislike  of  this  old 
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lord   displeases  you,  my  dear  Lady  Clit- 
ford." 

"  No  farther  than  that  I  dread  having 
Lord  Leominster  affronted  in  my  house." 

Lady  Horatia,  thus  lectured  into  better 
behaviour,  received  the  adulation  of  his 
lordship  in  future  with  tolerable  civility, 
making  herself  amends  by  the  faces  she 
made  at  him  behind  his  back,  or  when  she 
was  on  his  blind  side. 

But  his  lordship,  though  disgustingly 
ugly,  had  the  greatest  share  of  vanity  of 
any  man  living.  His  first  wife  had  been 
a  celebrated  beauty,  and  in  making  choice 
of  Lady  Horatia,  his  lordship  certainly 
evinced  no  bad  taste ;  it  never  entered  his 
head,  that  his  proposals  could  be  other- 
wise than  joyfully  accepted  by  whatever 
fair  one  he  should  select,  and  thereby  con- 
sider worthy  the  happiness  of  becoming 
Countess  of  Leominster. 

Lord  Mortimer  was  his  only  child,  and 
N   3 
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was  said  greatly  to  resemble  his  late 
mother  in  person  and  manners  ;  he  was 
subject  to  very  harsh  treatment  from  hig 
father,  who  dreaded  a  rival  in  him ;  and 
that  he  might  not  appear  with  any  eclat  in 
the  gay  v/orld,  he  contrived  to  give  him 
so  short  an  allowance,  as  scarcely  to  enable 
him  to  appear  as  a  gentleman. 

It  was  so  settled,  that  on  our  marriage, 
we  should,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Delaval^ 
Lady  Clifford,  my  father  and  mother,  and 
Mrs.  Shady,  visit  Ireland.  It  was  near 
twelve  years  since  my  worthy  godmother 
had  seen  her  native  country,  and  she  now 
evinced  a  sort  of  proud  exultation  at  the 
thought  of  the  astonishment  we  should 
experience  at  seeing  so  fine  a  place  as 
Castle  Blarney. 

My  mother,  in  confidence,  told  me, 
that  she  should  be  ashamed  at  receiving 
Lady  Clifford  and  her  father  at  Bogtrot 
Town  (the  name  of  my  father  s  domain), 
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as  literally  it  was  in  ruins^  not  having 
had,  for  the  last  ten  years,  a  bit  of  glass 
in  any  of  the  window-fi-ames. 

"  However,"  she  continued,  "  that  won't 
be  the  case  long  ;  mv  noble  brother  has 
relieved  your  father  from  all  the  difficul- 
ties we  have  aWays  been  involved  in,  and 
given  us  a  pretty  heavy  purse  into  the 
bargain.  So  you  will  soon  see  what  a 
nice  place  we  shall  make  of  old  Bogtrot ; 
for  indeed  what  wonders  cannot  money 
do !" 

"  Ah  !  and,"  said  Mrs.  Shady,  "  we 
shall  see  Lady  O'Calligan  again  in  dear 
little  Ireland." 

^'  Ah,  faith  !  and  sure  you  will,  my  dear 
madam,"  said  my  fathers  butler  (their 
only  sen^ant),  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
room  ;  ''  ah,  faith !  and  we  shall,  and  I 
shall  embrace  my  own  dear  sister-in-law 
at  the  same  moment ;  for  before  this  time 
she   is  become  the  wife  of  my  brother, 
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Dennis  O'Do^herty,  who  keeps  the  sign 
of  the  Bottle  and  Glass,  the  other  end  of 
the  Bog  Close,  by  Bogtrot  Town  Castle/' 

"  There,"  continued  Dogherty,  present- 
ing Mrs.  Shady  with  a  letter,  the  colour  of 
the  chimney  back,  "  there,  if  your  lady- 
ship will  take  the  trouble  to  rade  that , 
letter  from  Dennis,  you  Avill  see  that  the 
devil  a  bit  of  a  lie  have  I  told  you.  Ah  ! 
certain  sure,  if  we  make  haste  we  shall  be 
in  time  to  make  ourselves  welcome  on  the 
occasion  of  this  elegant  wedding." 

Mrs.  Shady  remained  quite  crest  fallen 
at  this  account  of  Lady  O'Calligan,  but 
comforted  herself  by  the  supposition  that 
her  ladyship's  sorrows  had  driven  her  stark 
staring  mad;  and  that  as  Dennis  was  a 
good-looking  young  fellow,  she,  in  all 
probability,  mistook  him  for  a  person  of 
condition. 

As  it  very  little  concerned  us  to  enqtiire 
into  the  motives  that  had  induced  Lady 
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O^Calligan  to  accept  the  hand  of  Dennis 
O^Doghertv  (the  best  whisky  vender  in  all 
Ireland,  his  brother  swore),  so  we  agreed 
with  Mrs.  Shady  in  thinking  it  very  pro- 
bable that  her  ladyship  was  out  of  her 
sober  senses;  and  that  good-natured  woman 
appeared  very  happy  at  our  seeming  be- 
lief of  the  excuses  she  so  very  charitably 
made  on  the  behalf  of  her  friend's  shame- 
less depravity. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Lady  Horatia 
not  appearing  at  dinner,  Euphemia  kindly 
went  to  her  apartment  to  seek  her,  bat 
finding  her  in  tears,  speedily  returned  with 
an  open  letter,  and  her  ladyship's  excuse 
for  not  joining  us  ;  she  would  however  en- 
deavour to  compose  herself  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  family  at  tea. 
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As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  Lady  Clif- 
ford having  in  the  mean  time  sent  Monson 
to  sit  with  Lady  Horatia,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  tempt  her  to  partake  of  some  of  the 
variety  of  dainties  she  sent  her  from  table, 
the  letter  Lady  Horatia  had  sent  by  Euphe- 
mia  was  read  aloud  by  Dr.  Delaval,  there 
being  no  strangers  present. 

It  was  from  the  Countess  of  Bonny- 
brack  to  Lady  Horatia,  intimating,  as  well 
as  could  be  deciphered  from  the  vilest 
scrawl,  the  most  execrable  spelling,  and 
the  most  vulgar  diction,  that  the  Earl  of 
Leominster  having  applied  to  the  Earl  of 
Bonnybrack  for  permission  to  pay  his  ad 
dresses  to  his  daughter.  Lady  Horatia,  the 
earl  had  empowered  her  to  signify  to  his 
daughter  his  entire  approbation  of  Lord 
Leominster  for  a  son-in-law,  and  he  laid 
his  absolute  commands  on  her  to  receive 
his  lordship  as  her  future  husband,  having 
sworn  never  to  again  suffer  her  to  crojs 
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the  threshold  of  Bonnybrack  Castle,  but 
as  Countess  of  Leominster.  This  was  the 
translation  of  the  characters  of  the  coun- 
tess's epistle  to  her  unhappy  daughter- 
in-law.    ^ 

^'  A  vile,  wicked  creature  !"  cried  Lady 
Horatia,  as  she,  almost  convulsively,  re- 
counted at  tea-time  the  numberless  ill- 
natured  offices  that  had  been  done  herself 
and  sisters  by  this  arrogant  woman.  "  My 
father,"  continued  Lady  Horatia,  "  is  one 
of  the  best-tempered  men  in  the  world,  if 
he  had  his  own  way,  but  she  is  always 
putting  him  in  the  head  to  be  angry  with 
some  one  or  other.  Oh  !  why  did  I  ever 
come  to  Bath !" 

Really  pitying  her  distress,  both  Lady 
Clifford  and  her  father  endeavoured  to 
soothe  her  into  some  degree  of  calmness, 
and  assured  her  ladyship  that  she  should 
not,  whilst  under  their  roof,  be  compelled 
to  receive  the  addresses  of  a  person  so 
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hateful  to  her  as  the  earl.  Nothing  conld 
exceed  the  gratitude  of  poor  Lady  Horatia 
on  receiving  these  consolatory  assurances  ; 
and  as  we  were  all  engaged  to  a  concert, 
which,  from  her  tears  and  agitation  ahe  was 
rendered  unfit  to  appear  at,  Mrs.  Shady, 
with  the  utmost  good  nature,  resolved  to 
remain  at  home  with  her,  and  endeavour 
to  rally  her  out  of  her  low  spirits. 

As  soon  as  we  entered  the  concert  room, 
our  party  was  immediately  espied  by  the 
earl,  who,  making  his  way  up  to  Lady  Clif- 
ford, enquired  if  he  was  not  to  be  blessed 
with  a  sight  of  Lady  Horatia  that  evening. 
.  "  Positively  not,"  Lady  Clifford  an- 
swered. 

Her  absence  was  not  caused  by  illness, 
he  most  fervently  hoped. 

"  She  certainly  was  in  very  low  spirits/* 
was  the  reply. 

"  I  thought  her  ladyship  was  never  affected 
by  that  complaint,"  rejoined  the  enquirer.. 


"^^ 
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"  But  she  has  cause  for  being  so  affected 
at  present,"  said  Lady  Clifford ;  "  Lady 
Horatia  has  heard  to-day  from  Ireland, 
from  her  home  in  fact,  and  the  commands 
imposed  on  her  by  her  father  are  of  a 
nature  so  repulsive  to  her  to  comply  with, 
that  she  is  in  absolute  despair." 

The  earl,  who  did  not  expect  to  hear 
such  unpleasant  truths,  having  rather  from 
his  egregious  self-love  thought  Lady  Ho- 
ratia would  have  jumped  for  joy  at  the 
thought  of  becoming  his  countess,  bit  his 
lips,  and  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  in  evident  dismay  and  confusion. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  the  per- 
formance. Lord  Mortimer  approached  Eu- 
phemia,  and  after  some  common-place 
chat,  enquired,  with  evident  emotion,  the 
cause  of  Lady  Horatia' s  absence  from  the 
concert. 

*'  She  has  received  some  unpleasant 
news  from  home  to-day,"  replied  Euphe- 
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mia,   ^^and  consequently  she  was  not  in 
sufficient  spirits  to  go  out." 

^^  I  am  sorry  she  has  any  cause  for 
grief,"  said  Lord  Mortimer,  sighing. 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  my  lord,  in 
that  respect,"  cried  Euphemia ;  "  Lady 
Horatia  possesses  so  sweet  a  disposition, 
that  any  one  who  knows  her  must  he  pained 
at  her  having  any  cause  for  sorrow." 

"  I  hope  the  cause  is  not  of  that  nature 
but  it  may  be  removed,"  said  his  lordship. 

'^  I  really  am  not  competent  to  decide, 
my  lord,"  answered  Euphemia,  who  was 
fearful  of  saying  too  much. 

Lord  Mortimer  then  left  us,  and  began 
assailing  Lady  Clifford  with  questions 
about  Lady  Horatia.  What  information 
he  obtained  I  know  not,  for  he  soon  after 
abruptly  left  the  concert  room. 

After  the  music  had  ceased,  we  danced 
for  a  short  time,  which  made  it  late  before 
we  returned  home,  where,  on  arriving,  we 
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found  Mrs.  Shady  and  her  young  friend 
had  retired  to  their  apartments. 

"  Has  any  body  called  on  me  since  I  left 
home,"  said  Dr.  Delaval  to  Hudson,  as  he 
waited  at  supper. 

"My  Lord  Mortimer  has  been  here, 
sir,"   answered  Hudson. 

"  Was  his  lordship  admitted  ?"  enquired 
the  doctor. 

^'  He  was  sir,"  said  Hudson,  "  at  the 
express  order  of  Mrs.  Blaney,  who  was 
obliged  to  go  out  to  visit  a  sick  friend ;  I 
heard  her  tell  Lady  Horatia  so." 

"Humph  !"  cried  Dr. Delaval  after  a  long 
pause. 

The  next  morning  Lady  Clifford  had  a 
long  conference  with  Lady  Horatia  in  her 
dressing  room,  during  which  the  latter 
acknowledged  that  the  purport  of  Lord 
Mortimer's  visit  was  to  offer  her  his  hand. 
"  I  had,  on  several  occasions,  my  dear 
madam,"  continued  Lady  Horatia^   ^  beeo 
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led  to  suppose  I  was  not  indifferent  to 
Lord  Mortimer,  and  Mrs.  Blaney  last 
night  drew  from  me  what  I  now  com- 
municate to  your  ladyship,  so  that  when 
Lord  Mortimer  entered  the  drawing  room 
last  night,  Mrs.  Shady,  to  my  great  sur- 
prize, (though  I  am  sure  she  meant  it  kind), 
made  an  excuse  to  leave  us  together  ;  and 
then,  my  dear  Lady  Clifford,  he  proposed 
to  me,  and  got  from  me  the  cause  of  my 
unhappiness,  which  prevented  my  going  to 
the  concert,  though  I  had  promised  his 
lordship  to  be  there ;  but  I  could  not 
appear  in  public  so  disfigured  with  crying 
after  receiving  that  cruel  letter  from  Ire- 
land." 

Lady  Clifford,  in  confidence,  mentioned 
the  subject  of  the  conference  to  her  daugh- 
ter and  myself,  as  I  have  just  detailed  it. 

Whilst  the  ladies  were  sitting  at  their 
work,  and  I  was  reading  the  newspaper 
to   them,   the   Earl   of    Leominster   was 
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announced.  I.ady  Horatia  turned  pale  at 
the  mention  of  his  name,  and  seemingly 
meditated  a  retreat,  but  a  look  from  Lady 
Clifford,  and  an  assurance  from  that  most 
amiable  woman  that  she  might  depend  on 
her,  drew  Lady  Horatia  back  again  to  her 
seat.  His  lordship  entered  fall  of  the  most 
lover-like  doubts,  fears,  and  perplexities  for 
the  health  and  welfare  of  his  divine  Lady 
Horatia,  who,  on  her  part,  answered  his 
lordship  so  coldly,  or  sometimes  not  at 
all,  that  Euphemia  and  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  imaginable  to  repress  our  in- 
clination to  laughter. 

His  lordship,  on  his  visit  drawing  to  a 
conclusion,  which  he  had  indeed  made  an 
unusual  long  one,  requested  Lady  Horatia 
to  allow  him  five  minutes  conversation 
alone. 

"  Your  lordship  positively  must  excuse 
me,"  was  the  answer. 

''  Lady   Clifford,"   cried  the   earl,    "  I 
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appeal  to  you,  under  whose  care  1  under- 
stand Lady  Horatia  is,  if  I  am  not  ex- 
tremely ill  treated  in  not  being  permitted 
to  see  this  young  lady  alone.  I  have, 
moreover,  the  earl  (her  father  s)  sanction 
to  pay  my  addresses  to  her. 

"  Lady  Horatia,  my  lord,"  replied  Lady 
Clifford,  "is  so  far  under  my  care,  that 
being  my  guest,  and  from  her  extreme 
youth  not  very  competent  to  act  for  her- 
self, she  naturally  looks  to  me  for  that 
advice  my  superiority  in  age  renders  me 
capable  of  giving." 

'^  Then  I  am  to  thank  your  ladyship  for 
the  young  lady's  aversion  to  my  pro- 
posals." 

*'  By  no  means,  my  lord  ;  Lady  Horatia 
had  fully  determined  on  that  subject  before 
she  became  an  inmate  here." 

"Yes,"  replied  Lady  Horatia, vi^ith  spirit; 
^^  for,  believe  me,  my  lord,  I  would  subject 
myself  to  the  greatest  degradations,  to  the 
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most  bitter  want^  yes^  even  to  beggary^ 
ratber  tban  become  your  wife." 

''  Is  the  earl^  your  father,  acquainted  with 
your  sentiments,  Lady  Horatia?"  cried 
Lord  Leominster. 

"  I  care  not  how  soon  he  is  so,"  she 
repHed. 

"  And  this  is  your  positive  determina- 
tion .'' 

'^  It  is,  my  lord." 

On  this  his  lordship  stiffly  bowed  round 
and  retired. 

The  next  day  we  heard  Lord  Leominster 
had  left  Bath. 

"  I  shall  breathe  now,"  said  Lady  Ho- 
ratia. "  Oh !  how  thankfiil  I  am  he  is 
gone  ! 

"  Aye,  joy  go  with  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Shady,  "  for  he  sadly  disturbed  our  com- 
fort. Out  upon  him!  and  his  falling  in 
love  indeed !  the  very  name  of  love,  ut- 
tered  by  such  an  antidote  to  all   that's 
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agreeable,  makes   me  suffer  equal  to  sea 
sickness." 

Lord  Mortimer,  now  that  his  father  had 
left  Bath,  became  a  constant  visitor  at  Dr. 
DelavaFs ;  and  the  more  we  saw  of  that 
promising  young  nobleman,  the  more  we 
were  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  He  and 
Lady  Horatia  solemnly  plighted  their  faith 
to  each  other ;  but  such  was  his  lordship's 
sense  of  dutiful  propriety,  that  he  resolved 
not  to  marry  his  beloved  Horatia  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  earl,  his  father. 

Euphemia,  fully  sensible  of  the  delicate 
situation  Lady  Horatia  was  placed  in  re- 
specting Lord  Mortimer,  resolved  not  to 
part  with  her  until  that  period  when  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Leominster  should 
leave  his  son  at  liberty  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements. She  therefore  made  it  her 
particular  request  to  Lady  Horatia  to  be 
her  bride's-maid,  and  to  accompany  our 
party  to  L-eland,    where  Lord  Mortimer 
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was  to  join  us  ;  but  not  so  immediately  as 
to  cause  any  suspicion  on  the  mind  of  his 
father  as  to  his  motive  for  following. 

But  all  these  precautions  became  need- 
less; the  earl,  being-  at  a  party  in  London, 
became  deeply  smitten  with  a  young  lady 
he  met  there  ;  and  on  his  proposals  being 
eagerly  accepted  both  by  the  lady  and  her 
friends,  and  an  early  day  fixed  for  the 
matrimonial  ceremony,  his  lordship,  elated 
with  his  happy  prospects,  sat  off  for  his 
family  seat  near  Hereford,  to  i^ive  the 
requisite  directions  for  the  reception  of  his 
bride ;  but  scarce  had  his  lordship  arrived 
at  Leominster  Hall,  ere  he  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  illness ;  and  though  the  first 
medical  advice  that  could  be  procured  was 
summoned  to  his  assistance,  yet  it  was  of 
no  avail ;  his  lordship  died  a  few  hours 
before  Lord  Mortimer's  arrival,  who  had 
been  sent  for  (express)  on  the  earl's  being 
pronounced  in  great  danger. 
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The  grief  of  Lord  Mortimer  was  not 
violent^  nor  did  he  aifect  a  sorrow  he  did 
not  feel.  His  conduct  was  dictated  bv 
good  sense  and  a  manly  gravity  of  deport- 
ment. He  determined  to  pay  every  re- 
spect and  filial  attention  to  the  memory  of 
his  father,  and  resolved  that  three  months 
should  elapse  ere  his  marriage  took  place ; 
at  the  end  of  which  period  he  exacted  a 
promise  from  Dr.  Delaval  to  perform  the 
ceremony  that  would  give  him  his  adored 
Horatia  for  ever  ;  adding,  that  if  she  then 
washed  to  visit  Bonnybrack,  the  earl,  her 
father,  might  receive  her  without  the 
slightest  violation  of  his  oath. 

Whilst  the  writings  were  preparing  for 
the  maiTiage  of  Euphemia  and  myself,  to 
divert  the  chagrin  which  the  usual  dilatory 
proceedings  of  the  law  caused  me  to  ex- 
perience, Dr.  Delaval  proposed  a  tour  to 
South  Wales,  Euphemia  having  frequently 
expressed  a    desire  to  visit  Swansea,  of 
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whicli  place  we  had  heard  most  dehghtful 
descriptions  from  many  of  our  friends, 
who  had  passed  some  time  there. 

We  therefore  mustered  a  pretty  large 
party,  my  father,  mother,  and  ancle,  also 
Montgomery  and  his  wife  joining  us ; 
likewise  Lord  Leominster,  who  drove  Lady 
Horatia  in  his  curricle. 

As  we  each  took  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  domestics,  and  also  several  carriages, 
we  formed  a  tolerablv  formidable  caval- 
cade.  It  V.  as  our  intention  to  proceed  by 
the  way  of  Gloucester_,  and  wherever  any 
thing  attracted  our  attention,  to  stay  for 
as  long  a  time  as  the  generality  of  us  found 
agreeable. 

All  requisite  arrangements  settled,  we 
commenced  our  pleasurable  excursion, 
and  on  arriving  at  Gloucester,  were  much 
struck  with  the  uniformity  and  spacious- 
ness of  that  handsome  city.  As  it  was 
Jate   in   the  day  when   we  got  there,   we 
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deferred  until  the  following  morning  in- 
specting whatever  claimed  our  attention. 

After  viewing  the  cathedral  we  paced  the 
cloisters  for  some  time.  The  melancholy 
stillness  that  prevails  throughout  buildings 
of  this  description,  must,  to  a  mind  ill  at 
ease,  or  labouring  under  the  recent  loss 
of  parent,  partner,  child  or  friend,  far 
better  accord  than  with  a  gay  happy  party 
like  ours. 

"  Faith,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shady,  "  I 
would  not  live  in  Gloucester  for  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  place.  Why  I  should  fall 
asleep  as  I  walked  along." 

"  I  confess  I  am  of  your  opinion,  my 
dear  madam,"  said  Lady  Horatia. 

"  Oh  !  aye,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,'' 
answered  my  godmother,  "  let  us  be  off 
directly.     The  sooner  the  better." 

'^  But  the  pin  manufactory,"  said  Lady 
Clifford,  "  will  no  doubt  be  well  worth 
inspecting ;  after  that  we  will  proceed  as 
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"  Heighbo  !  well,  lead  on,  my  dear  lady, 
and  then  let  us  get  away  from  this  stupid 
place,"  replied  Mrs.  Blaney. 

At  the  pin  manufactory,  my  godmother 
found  great  fault  with  such  a  number  of 
young  children  being  employed,  and  she 
and  Dr.  Delaval  engaged  in  a  warm  de- 
bate on  the  subject;  the  doctor  strongly 
advocating  the  utility  of  promoting  habits 
of  industry  amongst  the  poor,  and  con- 
tending, with  great,  good  sense,  that  the 
sooner  such  useful  precepts  were  incul- 
cated, the  happier  for  those  whose  station 
in  life  compelled  them  to  rely  on  their  own 
exertions. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Shady,  though  she  plainly 
had  the  wrong  side  of  the  argument, 
forcibly  contended  for  the  superiority  of 
situation  of  the  Irish  poor,  who  were,  she 
declared,  the  happiest  beings  under  the 
sun,  and  as  independent  as  lords  and 
ladies ;   she  talked  so  loud,  and  with  such 
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vehemence,  that  she  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  juniors  of  a  large  party,  who 
were, like  ourselves,  inspecting  jdn-making. 

Two  young  ladies  of  the  aforesaid  party 
never  lost  sight  of  my  worthy  godmother, 
but  kept  up  close  to  her  heels,  quizzing 
and  laughing  aloud  at  every  word  she  ut- 
tered ;  though,  independent  of  her  argu- 
ment with  Dr.  Delaval,  I  never  remember 
to  have  seen  her  so  little  absurd  as  she 
was  that  morning. 

At  length  her  patience  being  quite  put 
to  the  route  by  the  impertinent  tittering 
with  which  she  was  assailed,  she  turned 
suddenly  round,  and  facing  her  tormentors, 
'^  Really,  ladies,"  cried  she,  "  you  must 
thank  your  own  plain  faces  that  1  did  not 
recollect  you  again  ;  but  at  Bath,  where  I 
have  lately  passed  a  good  deal  of  time, 
one  is  surrounded  with  so  much  beauty, 
that  one  is  apt  to  forget  those  who  have  no 
charms  to  recommend  them." 
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The  young  ladies  coloured ;  and  their 
laughter  having  entirely  subsided,  they 
moved  off,  saying,  loud  enough  to  be  over- 
heard by  us  all,  that  they  never  had  any 
acquaintance  with  such  a  vulgar,  frightful 
old  hag,  and  that  she  really  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  laughing  at. 

At  Ross,  Mrs.  Shady  (having  completely 
regained  her  good  himiour)  was  full  of  the 
praises  of  John  Kvrle,  whom  she  designated 
as  her  dear,  good^  little  man  of  Ross. 

The  surrounding  country,  and  the  nu- 
merous serpentine  meanderings  of  the  en- 
chanting Wye,  called  for  our  enthusiastic 
admiration  ;  as  did  the  bold  romantic 
scenery  of  Monmouthshire ;  and  whenever 
any  view  struck  us  as  particularly  delightful, 
we  alighted  from  our  carriages,  and  not 
unfrequently  partook  of  refreshments  in 
some  peculiarly  gifted  spot,  rendered  an 
earthly  paradise  to  me  by  the  presence  of 
my  Euphemia. 

o  2 
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"  How  this  country  abounds  with  cas- 
tles !"  said  Lady  Clifford  ;  "  what  a  pity 
that  edifices  once  so  noble  should  now  be 
mouldering  to  decay." 

"  We  keep  our  Irish  castles  in  better 
condition/'  observed  Mrs.  Shady ;  ^^  why 
now,  Lady  Horatia^  how  many  score  of 
castles  does  the  earl  your  father  inhabit  ?" 

"  Oh  !  he  only  keeps  up  Bonnybrack," 
she  replied,  "  and  I  cannot  remember  to 
have  heard  where  the  others  were  situated.'* 

"  Probably  in  air,"  said  Lord  Leominster^ 
in  a  low  voice,  to  me. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Mrs.  Shady ^  who  over- 
heard him,  "  that's  where  your  Scots  hold 
some  of  their  boasted  possessions." 

"  Lord  Leominster  laughed  at  her  sar- 
casm, and  then,  for  the  sake  of  amusement, 
broke  out  into  several  exclamations  in 
praise  of  the  land  of  cakes,  declaring 
Edinburgh  to  be  the  first  metropolis  in 
Europe. 
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"  Baa!  baa!  and  now  will  vou  be  after 
denying  that  Dublin  ar'n't  a  finer  place  ?'* 
cried  Mrs.  Shady,  impatiently. 

"  Dublin !"  replied  his  lordship  (hesita- 
tingly), "  Avhy  really  it  appears " 

"Fiddle  faddle !  I  tell  you,  my  lord, 
there  is  no  place  to  equal  Dublin.  Say 
what  you  will  of  Edinburgh,  I  '11  be  bound 
i)ublin  outdoes  it." 

"  The  buildings  of  the  New  Town  are 
strikingly  handsome,"  said  his  lordship. 

"  They  are  a  thousand  times  more 
magnificent  at  Dublin/'  answered  Mrs. 
Shady. 

"  The  alleys,  lanes,  and  closes  are  not  to 
be  enumerated,"  rejoined  my  lord. 

"  Nor  are  they  at  Dublin,"  retorted  his 
antagonist,  '^  and  I  believe  the  old  one 
himself  would  find  it  difficult  to  discover 
one  half  of  the  turnings  and  windings." 

"  The  dirt  of  Edinburgh." 

"  Oh  !"  she  exclaimed  eagerly, ''  Dublin 
o  3 
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surpasses  Edinburgh  in  that  resp.ect  by 
hundreds  and  millions  of  degrees  " 

The  loud  laugh  of  Lord  Leominster 
now  brought  Mrs.  Shady  to  a  sense  that  he 
was  only  diverting  himself  at  her  expense  ; 
but  as  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  her, 
she  took  no  exception  at  his  mirth^  only 
telling  him  he  should  remain  on  her  black 
books  for  at  least  a  month  to  come. 

When  we  arrived  at  Swansea,  the  beauty 
and  gaiety  of  the  scene  broke  upon  us  like 
enchantment. 

''  This  is  absolute  fairy  land/'  exclaimed 
Euphemia. 

^^  Ah  !  madam/'  said  a  respectable  fe- 
male, who  had  ushered  us  to  a  handsome 
dining  room  at  the  inn  we  drove  to, 
^'  ah  !  madam,  the  fairies  are  a  very  mis- 
chievous race,  I  assure  you,  unless  you 
chance  to  please  them,  which  very  rarely 
happens." 

*^  Surely,"  cried  Lady  Horatia,  "  you 
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do  not  actually  believe  in  the  existence  of 
fairies  ?" 

"  Not  believe  in  them,  madam,"  re- 
iterated the  woman,  "  I  wish  I  had  no 
reason  to  do  so ;  if  you  will  believe  me, 
ladies,  they  are  often  seen  near  the  town, 
dancing    in    little    groups  by  moonlight. 

'^  Why  Pennarth  Castle  was  built  by  them 
in  one  night." 

JV^e  were  all  ^o  diverted  at  this  asser- 
tion, that  the  good  woman  appeared  con- 
fused, and  curtsying,  Avithdrew,  to  the 
no  small  disappointment  of  Mrs.  Shady, 
who  delighted  in  such  sort  of  recitals. 
After  supper    she   again  brought  up  the 

♦  subject,  protesting  she  would  walk  bare- 
foot all  over  Wales  rather  than  lose  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  merry  little 
elves. 

"  Skipping  about,  and  always  depicted 
actively  employed,  whether  on  good  or 
evil  missions,"  said  Euphemia. 
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"  Over  hill^  over  clale^, 

Through  bush,  through  brier, 

Over  park,  over  pale, 

Through  flood,  through  fire." 

^^  Every  country  has  its  pecuHarities 
relative  to  superstition,"  observed  Dr. 
Delaval ;  "  Scotland,  in  respect  to  second 
sight ;  and  your  country,  my  good  lady 
(bowing  with  pretended  gravity  to  Mrs. 
Shady),  has  to  boast  its  tianshee." 

"  Oh !  never  name  the  odious  little 
wretch,"  cried  my  godmother ;  "  it  gives 
me  a  shivering  fit  when  I  think  of  a  visit 
I  once  had  from  it." 

"  If  not  asking  too  much,"  said  Lord 
Leominster,  with  aifected  earnestness,  "  I 
would  entreat  you,  my  dear  madam,  to  fa- 
vour me  with  some  account  of  this  seem- 
ingly object  of  terror." 

"Faith!  my  lord,  it's  no  jesting  matter," 
replied  Mrs.  Shady  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  how 
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I  was  frightened  by  the  ugly,  wailing,  little 
sprite  : — 

"  When  I  was  quite  a  girl,  I  went  on  a 
visit  to  a  school-fellow  of  mine,  Miss 
Fullarton,  of  Tracton  Castle,  where  she 
then  lived,  cooped  up  with  a  couple  of  old 
grandmothers,  for  her  parents  were  dead  ; 
she  had  an  immense  fortune,  and  the 
two  old  women  were  as  cross  as  two  sticks, 
and  never  agreed  on  any  point  but  in  re- 
stricting their  grand-daughter.  Well,  the 
poor  girl  submitted  tolerably  before  their 
faces,  but  was  always  complaining  of  them 
behind  their  backs. 

'^  So  then  came  Captain  Fitzgerald,  a 
line,  noble-looking  young  man,  and  a 
scion  of  the  Leinster  stock  :  he  scaled  the 
garden  wall  to  get  a  sight  of  Miss  Ful- 
larton ;  they  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  he  swore  to  kill  him- 
self before  "her  face  if  she  did  not  promise 
to  elope  with  him;    so  says  she  to  me. 
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*^  Now  how's  this  to  be  done ;  for  when 
one  old  diagon  falls  asleep,  to  be  sure 
the  other  will  be  wide  awake,  and  so 
there's  no  running  off  with  Captain  Fitz- 
gerald ?" 

'^  Cannot  we  bribe  the  butler  to  mix  an 
opiate  in  their  glasses  at  supper  ?"  re- 
joined I,  for  the  captain  had  put  me  upon 
this  manoeuvre. 

"  And  (cried  she)  truly,  of  what  avail 
would  that  be,  when  you  know  Mrs. 
Murphy,  the  housekeeper,  is  up  almost  all 
night  long,  and  creeping  barefoot  to  all  the 
room  doors,  as  if,  indeed^  I  could  get  out 
at  the  key  hole  ?" 

"  Oh  !  my  dear,"  I  replied,  '^  we  will 
be  too  cunning  for  Mrs.  Muiphy,  or  the 
darling  old  grandmothers  either;  they 
think  very  highly  of  themselves,  no  doubt; 
but  two  girls,  and  a  dashing  Irish  dragoon, 
will  be  too  much  for  them,  never  fear.'* 

"  Well  then,  Captain  Fitzgerald  brought 
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a  rope  ladder,  and  fastened  it  to  Miss 
Fullarton's  dressing  room  window,  and  a 
chaise  and  four  close  by,  with  his  own 
troop  to  guard  them,  in  case  the  old  ladie» 
should  rally  round  their  charge  and  attempt 
to  retake  her.  As  soon  as  they  were 
fairly  off,  and  before  I  was  fast  asleep,  my 
curtains  were  softly  undrawn,  and  a  little 
woman,  in  a  long  red  cloak,  peeped  in 
full  upon  me.  I  screamed,  and  I  believe 
fainted  dead  away ;  and  when  come  to 
myself,  they  would  fain  persuade  me  that 
Mrs.  Murphy  it  was,  who,  hearing  a  noise, 
had  crept  to  my  room  to  see  what  was  the 
matter ;  but  I  was  not  to  be  cheated  at 
that  rate  ;  so  I  returned  home,  and  was 
a  long  time  getting  the  better  of  the  fright 
I  had  sustained." 

Lord  Leominster  and  my  uncle  laughed 
so  immoderately  at  Mrs.  Shady's  recital, 
that  Lady  Clifford  appeared  quite  hurt, 
and  contrived  with  much  address  to  give 
the  conversation  another  turn. 
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We  passed  a  delightful  fortnight  at 
Swansea,  at  the  end  of  which  time  we 
reluctantly  bade  adieu  to  that  enchanting 
spot^  and  passing  over  in  the  packet 
to  the  shores  of  Devon,  proceeded  lei- 
surely to  Exeter,  stopping  frequently  to 
view  the  romantic  scenery  which  this 
beautiful  country  affords  to  the  eager  eye 
of  the  tourist. 

Exeter,  like  many  other  old  trading 
cities,  has  little  or  nothing  to  recommend 
it;  but  the  adjacent  countiy  is  so  richly 
diversified,  that  we  should  have  been  losers 
not  to  have  staid  a  few  days  there,  from 
whence  we  daily  made  excursions,  and 
always  returned  highly  gratified.  The 
cathedral  was  the  last  place  we  visited  in 
that  ancient  city.  Euphemia,  who  always 
became  sad  when  viewing  such  mournful 
emblems  of  mortality,  pressed  my  arm  in 
silence  whilst  we  together  stopped  to  read 
the  pathetic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
amiable  Lady  Southampton. 
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Nor  was  I  ashamed  to  drop  a  tear  to 
the  pathetic  fate  of  the  young  and  lovely 
Mrs.  0'Brien=^. 

But  our  contemplations  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  loud  scream  from  Mrs.  Shady. 
Hastening  towards  her,  we  found  her  sup- 
ported between  my  father  and  uncle,  and 
violently  exclaiming  against  the  bishop, 
dean,  and  chajjter,  for  permitting  so  horrid 
a  spectacle  to  be  shewn  as  the  skeleton  of 
the  unhappy  wretch^  executed  (long  since) 
for  the  murder  of  her  infant. 

"  Oh !  be  quiet  now,  and  let  us  Irish 
alone,"  cried  she  (when  a  little  recovered). 
"  John  Bull  will  beat  the  best  of  us  hollow 
at  inconsistency ;  when  the  wretch  whom 
the  laws  of  her  own  country  has  doom'd 


*  This  lady  was,  in  her  twenty- second  year,  most 
unfortunately  burnt  to  death  at  the  new  London  Inn, 
Exeter,  The  deplorable  event  was  occasioned  by  a 
spark  of  fire  communicating  with  her  muslin  dress. 
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to  an  ignominious  death — when  her  crime 
is  considered  of  too  deep  a  dye  to  allow  her 
christian  burial — when  one  nearly  becomes 
a  statue  at  the  bare  mention  of  so  un- 
natural a  deed — then  truly  one  finds  her 
wicked  bones  converted  into  sacred  relics 
within  consecrated  walls  ! ! !" 

Dr.  Delaval,  somewhat  warmly  defended 
his  brother  clergy  from  the  odium  cast  on 
them  by  the  philippic  of  my  worthy  god- 
mother, suggesting  the  possibility  of  this 
miserable  spectacle  forming  part  of  the 
perquisites  appertaining  to  the  siiuation  of 
the  person  who  attended  strangers  through- 
out this  ancient  pile. 

But  he  was  somewhat  impatiently  inter- 
rupted by  Mrs.  Shady's  inveighing  against 
so  sacred  an  edifice  being  converted  into  a 
puppet-shew. 

"  Yet,"  said  Lady  Clifford  (who  always 
endeavoured  to  soften  any  dispute),  '^  yet 
Kxeter  Cathedral  can,  in  this  instance,  at 
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leasts  claim  a  precedent  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  if  we  talk  of  a  puppet-shew  ex- 
hibition ;  for  many  of  the  hideous,  old 
waxen  figures  you  are  shewn  there,  would 
far  better  adorn  the  apartments  of  the  in- 
genious Mrs.  Salmon." 

"  I  am  always  frightened  at  wax-work," 
said  Lady  Horatia,  "  it  comes  so  near  to 
the  life,  and  yet  looks  so  mournfully 
dead." 

"  Well  said,  fair  daughter  of  Erin!" 
exclaimed  Dr.  Delaval. 

"  What,  on  earth,"  cried  my  mother, 
"  could  ever  put  it  into  the  head  of  the 
woman  with  the  fish's  name  to  invent  such 
a  multitude  of  mockeries  ?" 

^^  No  doubt  her  motive  was  that  in 
common  with  all  other  artists — the  hope 
of  gaining  a  subsistence,"  replied  Lady 
Cliiford  ;  '^  but  I  am  not  myself  partial  to 
such  representations."  ^ 

"  Faugh !    nor  I,    neither,"    said  Mrs. 
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Shady  ;  ''  nor  do  I  like  very  old  portraits 
over  well,  for  they  seem  to  eye  you,  turn 
Trhich  way  you  will." 

The  laugh  which  followed  this  speech 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation  on  that 
subject. 


A  short  time  brought  our  party  back  to 
Bath,  where  we  found  the  writings  in  such  a 
state  of  forwardness  that  I  was  soon  blessed 
with  the  hand  of  Euphemia.  Dr.  Delaval 
performed  the  ceremony,  and  my  unele, 
in  the  capacity  of  father,  bestowed  on  me 
my  adored  wife. 

It  so  happened,  that  on  our  wedding 
day,  a  confirmation  of  the  news  arrived  of 
the  glorious  success  of  the  combined 
armies  in  France ;  the  entrance  of  the 
British  forces  into  Paris ;  with  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  tyrant,  the  scourge  of  na- 
tions,,  the  usurper  of  a  throne,  on  which 
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may  the  House  of  Bourbon  flourish  as 
long  as  the  sun  shall  contmue  to  run  his 
course. 

All  preparations  being  completed  rela- 
tive to  our  setting  off  for  Ireland^  Mrs. 
Shady  took  me  into  another  room,  and 
giving  me  an  open  letter,  "  here,  Dun- 
sany,"  said  she,  '^  read  what  I  have 
written  to  my  housekeeper  at  Castle 
Blarney,  and  then  seal  and  direct  it,  and 
give  it  to  Hudson,  or  your  own  servant, 
to  slip  aboard  the  packet  when  we  shall 
be  at  Holyhead,  for  we  may  be  detained 
there  by  contrary  winds." 

"But  we  must  cross  over  in  the  packet, 
must  we  not  ?"  asked  I. 

''  Oh !  aye,  very  true,  faith,  I  had  for- 
gotten ;  but  read,  and  seal  the  letter ;  and 
then,  lest  our  memories  should  be  trea- 
cherous, we  will  drop  it  in  at  the  post- 
office  at  Bath." 

Taking  leave  of  my  readers  with  every 
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good  wisli,  and  a  thonsand  apologies  that 
it  has  heen  so  little  in  my  power  to  en- 
tertain them  in  the  manner  I  could  wish, 
I  present,  as  a  conclusion,  Mrs.  Shady 
0*Blarney*s  letter  to  her  housekeeper. 

'^  Mrs.  Grady, 
"  On  receiving  this,  or  indeed  before, 
I  expect  you  will  be  on  the  wing  to  have 
every  thing  in  readiness,  and  most  com- 
plete order,  to  receive  me  (your  mistress) 
and  a  large  party  I  am  bringing  with  me 
to  my  castle.  My  orders  are,  to  get  the 
green  drawing  room  put  to  rights  ;  have 
the  pigeons  and  rabbits  turned  out  of  it, 
and  the  fowl  roost  removed  ;  and,  d'ye 
hear,  and  understand,  get  a  carpet  to 
cover  over  the  dirt  on  the  floor,  and  get 
all  the  rest  of  the  rooms  in  as  nice  order  as 
ever  you  are  able,  and  those  without  fur- 
niture as  well  as  those  Avith,  for  my  heir. 
Major  Dunsany  Mountstuart,  has  married 
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a  young  lady  of  vast  fortune,  and  beauty, 
and  accomplishments ;  and  send  to  Mr. 
Flannagan's  for  all  sorts  of  wines  and 
whiskey ;  and  let  my  cellars  be  thrown, 
open  to  my  tenantry ;  after  which,  let  them 
meet  us  in  proper  order  ;  and  bid  Lawyer 
Rook  get  ready  all  his  money  accounts, 
as  Dr.  Delaval  is  determined  to  see  me 
righted  the  moment  he  sets  foot  in  Ire- 
land. Now,  if  the  beds  and  the  damask 
chairs  are  damp,  and  mouldering  with 
moth  and  spiders  ;  or  if  the  bees  have 
again  swarmed  under  my  easy  chair,  then 
set  them  all  in  the  sun,  and  let  all  their 
unwelcome  inhabitants  be  beat  out  with 
sticks,  and  throw  tobacco  ashes  over  the 
floors  to  sweeten  them ;  and  get  them 
sweptj  and  the  stairs  scraped,  and  the 
hearths  sanded  ;  and  get  a  grate  or  two ; 
but,  as  'tis  summer,  never  mind  that,  bat 
contrive  to  have  every  thing  very  nice  and 
clean,  quite  in  the  Irish  style  of  comfort ; 
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for,  as  I  told  you  before,  we  are  a  very 
large  party  coming,  and  yon  had  better 
send  for  blind  Pbelim's  mother  to  assist 
you  in  the  cooking  department ;  but  keep 
her  out  of  sight  of  my  company,  as  the 
cooks  in  England  wear  caps,  and  bibs, 
and  aprons,  and  never  smoke,  neither  do 
they  go  bare  footed  ;  however,  I  am  still 
partial  to  the  nicety  of  our  own  country 
folks,  and  I  send  you  clear  orders  to  do 
all  that  is  requisite  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  consequence  of  your  loving 
mistress^ 

Shady  O^Blarney." 


THE   END. 


mmm^ 
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